












































"BUBBLE, BUBBLE TOIL AND m 
But no "trouble" for you as the quantity 


and character of protein (upon which de- 


pends the baking quality of flour) is 


determined by this and other comprehensive 
tests in the INTERNATIONAL laboratory and 
bakery -- tests that insure you of golden- 
brown, crispy-crusted, customer-pleasing 


loaves. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota - Cinderella - Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin - Red Dragon - Minute Man 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer - Golden Prancer + Royal Prancer 


MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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/ Back in the 1870's, the milling RAS Yak 
gradually shifting from flat stones to steel tolls for . 
grinding wheat. Charles A. Pillsbury, founder of the 
Pillsbury business, was one of the first to see the 


possibilities of the rolls and to install some of them; 5 Largely because of what was learned in these 


but instead of accepting them uncritically, he experiments, Mr. Pillsbury successfully equipped 


subjected them to exhaustive tests to see if they one of his mills for complete roller operation 
—while many millers were still insisting 0) "9 
that rolls would never be practical 19 9 
except for the first coarse 


grinding of the wheat. 


G The determination to find the best possible ways 
of producing the best possible flour has been character- 
istic of the Pillsbury organization from its earliest 
days to the present moment. It is one of the major 


2 “Mr. Pillsbury was never content to accept what elements in the dependable service that Pillsbury 


was sent him without looking for something better. has been rendering to bakers for so many years. 


The imperfections of the first chilled steel rolls, 





which created so much skepticism among millers 


, 
generally concerning them, could, he firmly believed, Pillsh ury y 


be greatly improved upon. He got his machinists 


busy changing the style, depth, and design of the BAKE RY F LO U RS 


corrugations. Virtually hundreds of different kinds 











and combinations of corrugations were made and 


tested—zig-zag cutting edges, spiral lines, ovals, 
ss ' ~ : = PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
semi-circular, stair-step effect and wavy lines. ieee Cillian ineecentte, Mitaneete 
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“Il-H”’ SUPERIOR FLOURS 
Will Supply the “QUALITY POWER” 


to Back Your “SALES POWER” 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
fe, = =MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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HOME SWEET ROME - 


...in a Bag! 





Over here... and over there... millions 
of Americans are now almost literally 
carrying their homes on their backs. 


At training camps, on maneuvers, in far- 
off battle zones, they’re ready to set up 
housekeeping wherever they drop their 
barrack bags. 


For those tightly packed, bulging, blue 
or olive drab bags hold most of our 
soldiers’ personal belongings. You'll 
find a raincoat, overcoat, galoshes, un- 
derwear, gloves, jammed in with other 
living necessities ... and perhaps, on the 
top, a packet of letters with a snapshot of 
a girl. 

The American soldier is today’s greatest 


traveler, and his barrack bag will likely 
be his home sweet home for the duration. 


Making barrack bags is one of many 
special Bemis war assignments. Another 
is the manufacture of greatly increased 
quantities of flour bags. 


The magnificent job of the milling in- 
dustry in supplying Allied fighters and 
workers the world over with vitally 
needed flour is one of the outstanding 
contributions to victory. We are proud 
that our facilities and experience enable 
us to serve this important industry. 
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Buy more 


War Bonds 
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HOW BIG IS THE JOB OF FEEDING EUROPE? 
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A Food Research Institute Analysis of the Problem as It Relates to the World Wheat Supply 


Epiror’s Note.—Calling attention to the 
fact that impressive gains by the United 
Nations on the war fronts have inaugu- 
rated a period of enlarging wheat and 
flour shipments to Europe and Soviet 
Russia, Food Research Institute, Stan- 


ford University, California, devotes its 
current issue of Wheat Studies (Vol. XX, 
No. 1; price $1) to an analysis of the 
problem of feeding liberated and under- 
nourished victims of the world struggle, 
relating the study particularly to world 
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supplies of wheat. The following excerpts 
indicate some of the institute’s conclu- 
Primarily the study 
of Joseph S. Davis, director of the in- 
stitute. He was assisted by Rosamund 
H. Peirce and Elizabeth Brand Taylor. 
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Lread is the Staff of Life 
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OLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA, 
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HE relief and rehabilitation tasks 
that face the United Nations, be 
fore and after victory i$ achieved, 
are unquestionably large. Though suc 
cessive attempts at appraisals and fore 
casts have been made, and should con 
tinue to be made, all are necessarily) 
provisional. Yet enough is known to 
facilitate the organized planning that is 
essential to doing the job as well as 
possible. 
In various efforts to arouse peopl 
to the importance of the task of food 
has been termed 


relief, its magnitude 


” even by Governor Lehman 
in the Septembe: 
“Can We Let 
This title does not well 


“appalling, 
His valuable 
American was 
Them Starve? 
fit his sane, well-based presentation, bu' 
it tends to 


article 
headed 


” 


strengthen an _ impressio. 


that scores or hundreds of millions ir 
continental Europe are literally stary 
ing now and are _ steadily becoming 


worse off. If this were true, it would 
call for radical changes in the food 
policies of the United States and Can 
ada, and in other policies of the United 
Nations; among other things, drasticall\ 
to curtail nonfood uses of wheat, con 
and soybeans, and production and con 
sumption of animal products, in order 
to be able to ship to Europe the maxi 
mum possible’ starvation preventing 
grains. 

Our own analysis, based on much con 
cordant evidence, leads us to believe th: 
“starvation” notion so exaggerated a: 
to be essentially false. In the past two 
years, deaths by starvation in continen 
tal Europe have certainly been fewe: 
than in China, and probably fewer tha: 
in two other populous members of thx 
United Nations—India and Soviet Rus 
sia; and many of the deaths in Euro}. 
were due to deliberate Nazi oppression. 
Current European crops are such tha! 
areas of the Continent tl. 
should be 
worse, than last year. 

Relief and 


call for strenuous, concerted efforts tv 


over large 


food position better, not 


rehabilitation tasks no 
have well constituted reserves of foo 


to follow the 
after complete 


advancing armies unt 


victory is won, and 
clinch the victory itself. In amount a1 


composition, these reserves should } 


adequate to supplement local suppli: 
so as to cover urgent needs of liberate 
Quantities a: 
starvatio 


or conquered peoples. 
needed to prevent not only 
but semistarvation, and also to Corre: 
the more serious forms of malnutritio: 
but plans for wartime food relief shou! 
aim at modest levels of nutrition an 
judge, t! 
practical task calls for well consider« 


diet. So far as we can now 
modifications in production, utilizatio 
and allocation programs, some cutbac 
livestock 

and additional restraints on 


in overexpanded inventorie-, 
consum} 
tion in some well fed countries. But 
does not threaten the necessity for real 
drastic reductions in feeding of gri 
to poultry, hogs and beef cattle, sonic 
products of which are desirable con 


(Continued on page 19.) 
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Meer the jeep target—in 
which some soldier must ride 
back and forth while his buddies 
practice machine-gunning. Bul- 
lets zoom past, inches over his 
head. Others are stopped dead 
in the barricade made up of thou- 
sands of sandbags. 
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CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND BOISE 
PHILADELPHIA sT. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. MEMPHIS 
CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 


GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA, 
MILWAUKEE NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PITTSBURGH 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


BETTER 
BAGS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ES FROM DEATH 


Thousands of sandbags here 
—and in hundreds of other 
places—at home and overseas. 
Sandbags to protect the lives of 


our boys in service—bags made 
by Chase. 


Yet, at the same time, Chase 
factories were loaded with rec- 
ord productions of bags for feeds, 
flours, cereals, meals, seeds, 
chemicals and many other prod- 
ucts. To say that these things 
have been done without bottle- 
necks and delays would be over- 
statement. But customers have 
been patient—and Chase has 
learned much that will, when the 
peace comes, prepare it for a 
more comprehensive “coast to 
coast” bag service. 


Hear, Vule 
COTTON 
BAG 
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Wincoip 


Wheat and Rye 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED For 


Quality 


and 


Shop Performance 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 














“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


ad * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS fiir avno 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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RFORMANCE 
FLOUR 


Continuity 
of Supplies 





BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE FLOUR can take care of your needs 


and is prepared for the expanding outlets that are ahead. We emphasize 
that bakers generally should insure for themselves an adequate source of flour 
supplies, because in the months ahead there is the likelihood that the United 
States milling industry will be taxed to supply the flour that will be necessary 
to feed the liberated peoples of Europe, and at the same time to keep the 
home front going. 


BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE FLOUR i; serving leading bakers with 


) even greater economy, making possible a baking job that overcomes labor 





problems and eases material shortages. And bakers know the high flavor that 
that they always secure with this strong flour. 


Big Seven Performance Flour measures up to the needs of 


bakers and is ready to supply their quality and quantity needs. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


LABORATORY CONTROL 


Expert flour milling, rigid control of production by master millers and 
cereal chemists, and a constant daily check by research bakers is your assurance 
of year-‘round uniformity in gluten quality and strength, in tolerance and fermenta- 
tion, and unfailing dependability and economy in your bakery. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS © dependable baking satisfaction 


j > fom / 4 —— jf .  — 
(40 f REXL af PE MCTCA fot Aver SS GCAtL 


THE COLORADO MILLING §& ELEVATOR CO, 

GUY 4. THOMAS, President and General Manager FRED W. LAKE, Executive Vice President 
al Offices DENVER, COLORADO 

Jor Bakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Congress May Yet Bar Path to Subsidy 





PRESIDENTS VETO MAY FORESTALL 
BAN AGAINST PAYMENT OF SUBSIDY 


No Subsidy Rate Yet Announced as OPA Struggles With Wheat 
Parity Ceiling—Defense Supplies Corp. Plan to Be 
Ready to Operate on Dec. 1 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The first hump 
in the millers’ path toward restoring the 
flow of flour sales has been leveled off 
by the decision of the government to 
authorize subsidy payments. The federal 
move to obliterate the price squeeze 
which has pinched the industry for the 
past two months or more, preserves the 
administration’s hold-the-line policy on 
bread for the time being only. There 
remains a difficult hurdle to 
jump because of the disposition of Con- 
gress to turn thumbs down on all food 
subsidy payments by any government 
agency. The Steagall bill, which would 
outlaw such subsidies after Jan. 1, 1944, 
is expected to pass the House this week. 


more 


The Senate is expected to support the 
House action and then the legislation 
will be up to President Roosevelt to 
sign or veto, with bets being laid that 
the House will vote to override the veto, 
with the Senate by a close margin sup- 
porting the presidential action. Thus 
an air of uncertainty still clouds the 
millers’ horizon. The authorized subsidy 
on the grind of wheat by the mills may 
be short lived, or at least modified in 
such a way as to conform to any com- 
promise arrangement the administration 
can make with Congress which, after all, 
holds the purse strings. 

Meanwhile the Defense Supplies Corp. 
of RFC which is to supply the subsidy 
funds and actually administer the or- 
der under which the mills will get pay- 
ments, has about completed the rules 
and regulations of the program. 

This document, which will give chap- 
ter and verse of the procedure by which 
mills can apply to regional DSC offices 
for payments, will not be unlike other 
flour production underwriting agree- 
ments. Details, as they now are known, 
are summarized in brief on page 10. 

The RFC does not expect to complete 
work on the subsidy before Nov. 26 at 
earliest. Meanwhile, OPA grain men 
were in conference with WFA officials 
on revision of the soft wheat regulation 
to fit the all-wheat subsidy set-up and 
it is the hope of OPA that the price 
control regulation will be issued simul- 
taneously with the RFC payment pro- 
gram. If OPA and WFA cannot 
promptly iron out details of wheat price 
control, RFC may issue its regulations 
earlier so that field offices will become 
familiar with provisions, setting the ef- 
fective date at such period as will make 
ceilings and payments coincide. 

At the same time maximum flour 
prices under MPR 296 will be revised to 
iron out some of the inequities and dif- 
ferences between regions. The ceiling 
basis on hard winter wheat flours will 
be raised in several states, but this will 
not mean any increase over a large part 





of the territory which was based on 
spring wheat flours at Minneapolis. 

There still is some uncertainty about 
the amount of the subsidy, but it is 
expected to be within the range of 
15@22c bu of wheat, which will be con- 
verted for subsidy calculation purposes 
at the rate of 2.35 bus per sack of 
flour. 

Actually there may be little subsidy 
money going into millers’ hands for 
some time to come. Subsidy payments 
will not begin (except for small mills) 
until the equivalents of present unfilled 
flour orders are ground. With the present 
volume of unfilled orders approximat- 
ing three months of capacity operation 
for larger commercial mills and more 
than that length of time at less than 
capacity, few mills will draw any sub- 
sidy money before March or April, 
1944, even if the program starts imme- 
diately. 

OPA’s study of oats, barley, hay and 
other grains which may be treated in 
separate price control schedules, as well 
as revisions in the flour control regula- 
tion 296 to bring it in line with the 
subsidy program, are in progress with 
expectations that by the end of this 
month the integrated grain price set-up 
will be ready for announcement. 


¥ ¥ 
OES Statement 
Wasuincoton, D. C.—In its announce- 
ment of the subsidy, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization said in part: 


“The program is part of the administra- 
tion’s general plan for holding the line on 
the cost of living. 

“If the subsidy were not put into effect, 
it would be necessary, because of the cur- 
rent ‘squeeze’ on the millers resulting from 
higher wheat prices, to increase ceiling 
prices for flour. This would directly affect 
the cost of living in two ways: (1) higher 
flour prices would force a general increase 
in bread prices, (2) there would be a gen- 
eral increase in family flour prices at the 
retail level. 

“In order to prevent the possibility of a 
new ‘squeeze’ should the price of wheat 
advance above parity, the Office of Price 
Administration will place a ceiling on all 
wheat to supplement the ceiling recently 
placed on soft wheat in the eastern United 
States. The ceiling prices will reflect 100% 
of parity. The relationships between prices 
in terminal markets will reflect differentials 





* * * 
Winchell Sees Bread 
at 18c Loaf 


Walter Winchell, Broadway and Holly- 
wood peep-hole specialist, more recently 
savant and world politics analyst, pre- 
dicted in his radio broadcast Nov. 21 that 
bread would skyrocket to 18c unless the 
administration’s subsidy program was ap- 
proved. He advised his listeners to flood 
their congressmen with wires telling of 
the dangers involved and urging approval 
of the subsidy program. In predicting 
18c bread, he didn’t mention the size 
of loaf. 


<> 





<> 


which will promote the customary flow of 
wheats from producing to manufacturing 
and consuming areas and are not neces- 
sarily those employed in the government 
loan program. 

“OES emphasized that the program is 
carefully planned to permit mills to buy 
and sell wheat and flour as nearly as pos- 
sible in their customary way. It is tradi- 
tional for mills to buy either cash wheat 
or futures as they make flour sales, and to 
make sales of future contracts when cash 
wheat purchases are larger than their flour 
sales. The procedure will continue to be 
possible under the subsidy plan. 

“The subsidy cost will be less than %c 
per loaf whereas any increase in the price 
of bread must be at least lic per loaf. 
Without the subsidy, family flour would 
advance about 55c per cwt. It was esti- 
mated today that this subsidy would cost 
no more than $9,000,000 a month, whereas 
the saving to consumers will be considerably 
more,”’ 


¥ ¥ 


Millers Define Position 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—While accepting 
the subsidy as the sole means available 
to them to permit continued operations, 
the flour milling industry made clear its 
opposition to the domestic subsidy prin- 
ciple. In a public statement issued after 


the OES announcement of the subsidy, 
Herman Fakler, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, said: 


“The wheat flour milling industry has 
been and still is opposed to the imposition 
of a subsidy on flour or bread. This posi- 
tion was made clear to all government 
agencies in conferences with representatives 
of the industry which led up to the an- 
nouncement of a flour and bread subsidy 
program by the Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation last night. 

“The industry pointed out that the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act, as amended, 
establishes parity as a reasonable level 
below which price ceilings on agricultural 
commodities should not be fixed, and that 
the act also requires that ceilings on arti- 
cles processed from agricultural commodi- 
ties should reflect such a level to the pro- 
ducer. Flour price ceilings, therefore, should 
be adjusted to that level of wheat prices 
which meets the provisions of law, with 
whatever upward adjustments are necessary 
in bread price ceilings. 

“Notwithstanding its opposition to a sub- 
sidy program, the milling industry will con- 
tinue its policy of exerting every effort to 
meet government and civilian flour require- 
ments. During recent weeks when millers 
were confronted with a serious squeeze due 
to conditions beyond their control, the in- 
dustry made commitments to furnish large 
quantities of flour to government agencies, 
without in any way diminishing the flow 
of flour to civilians." 





CORN, HARD WHEAT OPA ORDERS 
WILL FOLLOW SOFT WHEAT PATTERN 


——<—— 
Regional OPA Specialist Says New Corn Order Will Be Issued 
Within Two Weeks—Warns Against “Tying-in” 
Flour and Feed Sales 


Minneapouis, Minn.—A new corn or- 
der has been written for some time and 
has been held up largely because views 
on what the new ceiling should be dif- 
fer between Economic Stabilizer Vinson 
and War Food Administrator Jones, 
W. C. Covington, regional feed, seed 
and grain specialist of the Office of 
Price Administration, told a meeting of 
the Northwest Feed Manufacturers and 
Distributors Association in Minneapolis 
on Nov. 23. Mr. Covington’s headquar- 
ters are in Des Moines. 

He predicted that the new regulation 
would be issued within the next fort- 
night, and that it would do much toward 
correcting the inequities arising from the 
present regulation. 

The revised corn regulation and the 
forthcoming price ceiling order cover- 


ing hard wheat both will be almost 
identical in provisions to the soft wheat 
ceiling order which was issued Nov. 1 
to become effective Nov. 6. The soft 
wheat order was published in the Nov. 
3 issue of Tue Norruwestern MILieEr. 
Many complaints still reach the OPA 
from buyers who claim they are forced 
to purchase flour in order to obtain 
millfeed, or mixed feed in order to 
obtain any straight feed ingredients, 
Mr. Covington said. He stated that 
such “tie-in” sales definitely were against 
OPA regulations and he warned of- 
fenders to examine their own practices 
if they want to avoid penalties. An 
enforcement drive to correct such in- 
fractions will get under way as soon as 
manpower is available, he said. An en- 
forcement drive on the mixed feed regu- 
lation also is scheduled soon, he said. 





WHEAT CEILING CAUSES CONCERN 
AS MILLS VIEW SUBSIDY FUTURE 


Millers’ Need for Actual Wheat Puts Emphasis on Growers’ 
Attitude Toward Pending OPA Maximums—Cash 
Wheat Already Close to Ceiling Levels 


Apprehension over a possible wheat 
scarcity was one of the miller’s prin- 
cipal worries this week as the industry 
began digesting the facts about the 
flour subsidy program. With cash prices 
at leading hard wheat markets close to 
and in some cases already on the ex- 
pected level at which upward progress 
will be stopped by the pending ceiling, 
many millers are fearful that wheat 
movement may be frozen by the ceilings. 

Cash wheat prices have already prac- 
tically reached parity. At Minneapolis, 
the cash wheat basis for No. 2 dark 
northern spring and better was $1.591%4 


to $1.60144, whereas the Minneapolis ceil- 
ing price on the basis rumored to be 
adopted by OPA would be around $1.58 
to $1.60142, depending on charges for 
commission, elevation and merchandising 
that applied to the particular lot. A 
similar situation prevailed at Kansas 
City where wheat sold at $1.58% to 
$1.58% and where the ceiling price would 
be about 2c less than Minneapolis. 
There are all varieties and shades of 
opinion as to what will happen within 
the next several weeks under the new 
government price control program, but 
(Continued on page 10.) 
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The Flour Subsidy Program in Brief 


WasuiNncTon, D. C.—Following are the 
main facts about the flour subsidy pro- 
gram that have been determined so far: 
SUBSIDY FUNDS 
The Reconstruction Finance Corp. will 
provide the funds through the Defense 
Supplies Corp., an RFC subsidiary. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 
No effective date has yet been an- 
nounced by RFC. Unofficial guesses 
have been made that the effective date 
will be Dec. 1, 1943. 


APPLICATION 
Before filing a claim for payment, a 
miller must register with the Defense 
Supplies Corp. at the regional RFC 
office in the terrritory where the mill is 
One registration per company 
If a company oper- 


located. 
will be provided. 
ates more than one mill, application 
should be made in the territory in which 
the main office is located. 

The addresses of regional RFC offices 
appear on this page. 

Claims for payment likewise must be 
filed at these offices within the month 
following that in which the wheat is 
ground. Claims must be filed in quad- 
ruplicate on forms provided by the De- 
fense Supplies Corp. 

RATE OF SUBSIDY 

No official announcement has yet been 
made of the rate of subsidy, except that 
the rate will be computed by subtract- 
ing from an average of the current mar- 
ket prices for wheat, the prices used 
by the OPA as a basic wheat price in 
establishing the maximum prices for 
flour under MPR 296. The rate will be 
in %ec units. 

There will be one subsidy rate for 
wheat ground into flour in the Pacific 
Coast area (California, Washington, Or- 
egon, Idaho, Nevada and Utah). There 
will be one rate for hard wheat ground 
in other areas. There will be another 
rate for soft wheat flour ground in other 
areas. There will be a third separate 
rate for durum wheat ground outside 
the Pacific Coast area. 

The rates may not exceed the differ- 
ence between the base wheat price used 
in the flour ceiling and parity prices for 
wheat, plus 24%2c bu allowance for addi- 
tional charges above those included in 
the parity price. 

Since cash wheat at leading terminal 
markets is now practically at parity, 
it is assumed that the full amount of the 
subsidy permissable will be paid from 
the first. It also is known that the hard 
wheat ceiling will follow the pattern 
of the soft wheat ceiling very closely, 
which would mean a parity price base of 
$1.641,,, Chicago, plus charges. With 
commission and two handling charges 
this would put the Chicago basis at about 
$1.681,, bu. 

It is reported that OPA intends to 
set up the wheat ceiling on the basis of 
full shipping differentials between Chi- 
cago and the Kansas City and Minne- 
apolis markets which are roughly 10¢ 
and 8c respectively. This would set a 
terminal selling price of $1.601%, Min- 
neapolis and $1.584%, Kansas City. 

With the Minneapolis flour ceiling basis 
at $1.43 bu and Kansas City to be 
adjusted upward to $1.41, the difference 
runs somewhere between 17c and 19¢c. 

There is, of course, some uncertainty 
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as to just what “parity” is, and it is 
reported that the main stumbling block 
in the OPA program now is objec- 
tions coming from Department of Agri- 
culture officials that the “freight off” 
system puts some markets’ ceilings be- 





Where to File Flour 
Subsidy Applications 


Following is the complete list of De- 
fense Supplies Corp. regional offices, 
where millers must file applications for 
subsidy payments. 

Alabama:—E. W. Long, Comer Build- 
ing, Birmingham. 

Arkansas:—J. W. 
Building, Little Rock. 

California:—Hector C. Haight, Pacific 
Mutual Building, Los Angeles. John S. 
McCullough, Jr., 200 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 4. 

Colorado:—Ross L. Hudson, Boston 
Building, Denver. 

Florida:—Fred H. Farwell, Western 
Union Building, Jacksonville. 

Georgia:—M. E. Everett, Healey Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3. 

Illinois:—Frank M. Murchinson, 208 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4. 

Kentucky:—J. Fort Abell, Lincoln 
Bank Bldg., 421 W. Market Street, Louis- 
ville. 

Louisiana :—Geo. W. Robertson, Union 
Building., 837 Gravier Street.,. New Or- 
leans 12. 

Massachusetts:—John J. Hagerty, 40 
Broad Street, Boston. 

Michigan:—Arthur J. Fushman, 607 
Shelby Street, Detroit. 

Minnesota:—George G. Power, Mc- 
Knight Building, Minneapolis 1. 

Missouri:—Albert L. Strong, Federal 
Reserve Bank Bldg. Kansas City 6. 
B. Glenn Gulledge, Landreth Bldg., 320 
N. Fourth Street, St. Louis 2. 

Montana :—Leon E. Chouquette, Power 
Block, Helena. 

Nebraska:—Herbert S. Daniel, Wood- 
men of the World Bldg., Omaha. 

New York:—Thomas J. Ahearn, Jr., 
Federal Reserve Bank Building, 33 Lib- 
erty Street, New York 5. 

North Carolina:—John A. Campbell, 
Jr., Wilson Bldg., 109 W. Third Street, 
Charlotte. 

Ohio:—J. A. Fraser, Federal Reserve 
Bank Building, Cleveland 1. 

Oklahoma:—J. C. Eagen, Cotton Ex- 
change Building, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon:—William Kennedy, 
Block, Portland. 

Pennsylvania:—E. Raymond Scott, 1528 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Tennessee:—J. M. Gardenhire, Nash- 
ville Trust Co. Bldg., Union Street, Nash- 
ville 3. 

Texas:—L. B. Glidden, Cotton Ex- 
change Building, Dallas. W. I. Phillips, 
Rusk Bldg., 723 Main Street, Houston 2. 
W. T. Montgomery, Alamo National 
Building, San Antonio. 

Utah :—Gerald L. Leaver, Dooley Build- 
ing, Salt Lake City 1. 

Virginia:—W. B. Cloe, Richmond 
Trust Bldg., 7th and Main Streets, Rich- 
mond. 

Washington:—C. B. Grieve, Dexter 
Horton Building, Seattle. O. M. Green, 
Columbia Building, Spokane. 


Jarrett, Pyramid 


Pittock 


low parity, so that there is a possibility 
of change. 

So that only one subsidy figure will 
be needed for hard wheat outside the 
Pacific area, OPA will raise the flour 
price ceiling in the Southwest by a figure 
reported to be Ile sack, so that the 
Northwest and Southwest flour ceilings 
would equalize at Chicago. Similar in- 
creases would be made for the Gulf area. 

At the same time some reductions will 
be made in family flour price ceilings, it 
is said, taking account of the fact that 
with a subsidy payment some of those 
ceilings are too high. 

The subsidy on soft wheat flour may 
be smaller than that on hard wheat flour 
because soft wheat ceilings were raised 
some time ago to help alleviate a squeeze 
at that time. However, soft wheat mill- 
ers remain squeezed to the extent of 
3%c bu directly on their flour ceiling 
basis and an additional 6%c on the 
charges that can be added over the basic 
wheat ceiling price. 

A smaller subsidy is likely on durum 
wheat since the semolina ceiling was 8 
@13c sack higher than spring wheat 
flour and current wheat prices are the 
same to slightly lower. 

CHANGE IN RATES 

Rates will be changed to take care of 
alterations in wheat prices. Changes 
may be announced by the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. at any time and such changes 
will become effective on the first day of 
the following month, The rates, there- 
fore, will remain in effect for one month 
at least. 

HOW RATE APPLIES 

The amount of payment due a miller 
will be computed on the basis of the 
amount of wheat required (at the rate 
of 2.35 bus per 100 lbs of flour) to 
produce the amount of flour milled dur- 
ing the period for which a claim is 
made. 

Payment will be made only for flour, 
as defined by OPA in MPR 296, for 
human consumption and none will be 
paid on wheat ground in bond. 

The rate of payment will be that in 
effect in the month in which the wheat 
is ground, except on forward sales of 
flour on which the rate of payment 
will be that in effect at the time the 
flour was sold. 

There will be no attempt to identify 
each individual lot of wheat with a par- 
ticular flour sale. Instead, the Defense 
Supplies Corp. will use the first-in-first- 
out principle. Thus, an amount of wheat 
equivalent to all unfilled flour orders 
on the effective date will have to be 
ground out by each miller before any 
subsidy payments will be made. When 
the miller registers with RFC he must 
report his total unfilled sales. 

For mills which ground less than 110,- 
000 bus of wheat in the first 11 months 
of 1943, there is an alternative méthod 
that may be used. Such a miller may 
report only his total grind of wheat in 
that period and the daily capacity of his 
milling establishment. If a miller regis- 
ters in this way it will be considered 
that he has no forward sales of flour 
and he will get his subsidy payment 
solely on the basis of his monthly pro- 
duction at the rate established for that 
month. 
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CANCELLATION OF SALES 
When a flour contract is canceled it 
will be deducted from the sales total 
of the month in which cancellation took 
place, at the highest rate of subsidy in 
effect up to that time. 


TERMINATION OF SUBSIDY 

The subsidy can be terminated on 10 
days’ notice, but mills will be allowed 
to file claims for what is due and also 
will be allowed payment on either of 
the following whichever is smaller: 

1. The equivalent number of bushels 
of wheat deducted at the beginning of 
the program on account of unfilled flour 
orders; or 

2. The equivalent number of bushels 
of wheat (at 2.35 bus per 100 lbs of 
flour) needed to produce unfilled orders 
on the books at the end of the day pre- 
ceding notice of termination, minus flour 
sold to be priced on delivery. 


PAYMENTS 

Payments will be made monthly on 
preliminary approval of the claim, but 
ff the claim later is found invalid or 
defective the Defense Supplies Corp. will 
require return of the amount invaii- 
dated or deduct it from later claims. 
Claims may be made in part. Claims 
may be invalidated for willful violation 
of any WFA or OPA regulation, as 
well as nonconformance with the sul- 
sidy program itself. 

RECORDS 

Record keeping requirements are com- 
paratively simple. Records of wheat 
purchases, sales, inventories and deliv- 
eries must be kept by types and similar 
records for flour. 

In the matter of keeping records of 
wheat ground, RFC will allow the miller 
to use his customary practices of ac- 
counting but he must have special per- 
mission to do so if his customary prac- 
tice differs from one of the following: 
(a) recording the number of pounds of 
wheat weighed into the mill bin or hop- 
per to be ground during a month; (}) 
the difference between wheat inventory 
at the beginning of the month, plus ad- 
ditions, minus wheat used for nonflour 
purposes and wheat inventory at the end 
of the month. Allowance will be made 
for dockage on federal standards. 





Wheat Ceiling 








(Continued from page 9.) 
even the most optimistic among millers 
foresee possible difficulties. 

On the demand side are several fac- 
tors making for unusual strength in 
wheat prices. 

1.—There is a heavy feed demand 
which is likely to continue and miy 
even be intensified by the pending WI A 
program to allocate oil seed and animal 
protein feeds which will in effect take 
away some supplies from feed manufac- 
turers which will have to be made up 
some place. The wheat market is the 
most likely spot. 

2.—Millers have more flour sales cov- 
ered by wheat futures purchases thin 
probably at any other time in history. 
The reason is that there is such a larze 
unfilled order backlog that millers could 
not get cash wheat fast enough nor sutli- 
cient storage. While millers whose flour 
sales are covered by futures stand to 
benefit more financially if cash wheat 
premiums disappear at the wheat ceil- 
ing, yet they would be in a bad spot if 
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they could not get delivery on their 
futures contracts, Remembering what 
happened in the corn futures market 
when a ceiling was put on that com- 
modity, any miller faces the prospect 
of having to accept settlement of his 
futures contracts for cash instead of 
getting wheat. 

The result is that the milling industry 
is likely to make an all-out effort to get 
flour sales and wheat holdings in bal- 
ance. Many millers have expressed their 
determination to do so as quickly as 
possible and say they don’t intend to 
sell flour thereafter unless they can get 
the actual wheat in hand. 

Mill wheat stocks on Oct. 1 were suf- 
ficient to cover about four months of 
operations at the recent expanded levels. 
Their unfilled orders now are equiva- 
lent to an average of about three 
months’ capacity operations and close 
to four months at the current produc- 
tion rate. While this might look like 
an even balance, it is not so, of course, 
for many individual mills. Some have 
more than enough wheat, others much 
less than they need. Normally millers may 
have much more wheat on hand, as an 
average, than they need to cover un- 
filled bookings. For example, a year 
ago unfilled orders were below two 
months’ capacity operations and wheat 
stocks were close to four months’ needs. 








The difference is substantial by contrast. 

3.—A third point is that millers are 
anxious to get the equivalent of their 
unfilled orders ground out as soon as 
possible because no subsidy payments 
will be made by RFC until that has 
been done, so that the rate of mill 
wheat consumption is likely to be as 
great as millers can make it in the 
next few months. 

4.—Millers in terminal markets have 
another worry arising out of the OPA 
plan to set wheat ceiling prices at Min- 
neapolis and Kansas City at the full 
shipping differentials under Chicago. 
Some fear that this will drain off sup- 
plies from these milling centers which 
only occasionally in recent years have 
been at a full freight differential under 
Chicago. 

SUPPLY PICTURE 


On the wheat supply side of the 
ledger there is some difference of opin- 
ion as to what will happen. 

Some millers express optimism Over 
the prospects of good wheat movement 
from farms now that parity has been 
established taking the viewpoint that 
farmers, knowing that the ceiling sets 
a top limit, will get rid of wheat hold- 
ings quickly. They point to some out- 
of-season increase in wheat movement 
in the past few days as an indication 
that this will be the prevailing action. 





Up Again, Down Again... 





Millers Look for Temporary 
Spurt in Sales With Subsidy 


Establishment of the flour subsidy may 
bring a temporary spurt in flour sales to 
those whose customary practice of not 
buying far ahead have left them in need 
But after this 
temporary fillip they look for a dull 
demand until a large share of the pres- 
ent heavy unfilled orders are shipped 
out. 


of flour, millers believe. 


So far millers report a decided falling 
off in buying interest since the subsidy 
program was announced as being on the 
way. 

Most millers are anxious to get their 
unfilled orders reduced for operations 
under the subsidy, since a low un- 
filled order balance is safest under the 
proposed program. In any event they 
do not want to have anywhere near as 
much flour as they now have booked 
since it would take almost the full 120 
days allowed in the subsidy plan to 
grind out an unfilled order balance as 
large as they now have. The subsidy 
plan allows only 120 days to get out 
from under, in case the subsidy is ter- 
minated. 

Consequently, millers are not likely to 
encourage buyers to take on flour if 
they already are well covered. They are 
pointing out to customers that regard- 
less of wheat market action flour will 
cost no more than the present ceiling and 


that there is no incentive to purchase 
now. 


On the other hand there are one or 
two uncertainties in the program that 
might encourage flour bookings. One 
is the fact that Congress might outlaw 
subsidies. There is at least a chance 
that this might happen and the situation 
would return to chaos. In that event the 


whole “hold the line” policy might be 
forced into a retreat to higher ground 
and the flour buyer who covered himself 
under the subsidy would be “sitting 
pretty” under a higher bread price or 
retail flour price. 

Should wheat advance to parity and 
the maximum subsidy be provided, a 
situation which many regard as inevit- 
able, the milling industry might find it- 
self in a position where competitive sell- 
ing would make it impossible for mills 
to get the full flour ceiling price. When 
the unfilled flour order balance shrinks 
there could well be a scramble for 
orders, How the RFC would view such 
a condition is unknown, but if long con- 
tinued it might have an adverse effect on 
the rate of subsidy provided. 

One of the early reactions to the sub- 
sidy announcement was requests from 
some flour buyers to cancel orders now 
on the books so that business might 
be rebooked, presumably at a lower 
price, after the subsidy goes into effect. 
Commenting on this, the Millers National 
Federation warns: “Any miller enter- 
taining irregular proportions of this 
kind or any other kind will find himself 
monkeying with a buzz-saw, as RFC will 
take appropriate steps to prevent fraud.” 

It should be noted, too, that RFC has 
power to deny the subsidy to any miller 
who willfully violates, not only the sub- 
sidy regulations themselves, but also 
any order of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and the War Food Administra- 
tion, which covers a lot of territory. It 
may have been added as a warning 
against dealing in “black market” wheat 
should the wheat ceiling produce the 
same kind of result that resulted from 
the MPR on corn. 
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They feel that the corn experience will 
not be repeated because the average 
wheat farmer raises wheat for cash and 
not for feeding and generally is not a 
livestock raiser to the same extent as 
are corn farmers. 

Others are more pessimistic. They 
think that the farm attitude will continue 
to be one of rebellion against ceilings and 
that farmers who do not need to sell 
wheat will be content to wait and see 
if the whole price control program may 
not be blown sky high. Instead of re- 
garding the wheat ceiling as a top, they 
may look on it as a floor and hope for 
even better things later. 

These observers see, as the only hope 
to break this jam, a substantial increase 
in the corn price ceiling. Under those 
circumstances feed pressure would be 
taken off the wheat market and feeding 
would decline enough to get the grain 
situation back into balance. Otherwise, 
they forecast a gradually increasing 
wheat searcity. It is thought likely that 
OPA will raise the corn ceiling soon. 

As to the outlook for the wheat fu- 
tures market, millers have varied 
opinions. Most of them see the end of 
futures trading as soon as all wheat 
bumps hard on the ceiling and stays 
there. However, some shrewd observers 
have changed their minds a little on this 
subject in the past few days. They be- 
lieve that, if a sufficient amount of 
wheat can be kept moving to market, 
futures will jog along at the ceiling and 
slightly under, loose enough to make some 
trading possible. 

So the main answer to the problem is 
checked up to the wheat raiser. If he 
still thinks of it only in terms of cash 
and not feed, and in terms of not being 
able to get more for it some other way, 
then he probably will sell. The an- 
swers a farmer gives you today, before 
the ceiling and the subsidy go into 
effect, means little. His bank balance, 
his feeding situation, the appearance of 
his fall or spring seeding and the prog- 
ress of the war all will go into the 
answer he finally will give when his 
wife asks him over the supper table 
if and when he is going to let go of that 
bin of wheat. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
SPICE COMMITTEE NAMED 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Ten importers, 
grinders and distillers of spice who will 
meet with and advise the food price 











* TOWASHINGTON x 





With the transfer Nov. 22 of Atherton 
Bean from the head of the cereals section 
of OPA to the Army’s military intelli- 
gence department, a new milling expert 
goes to Washington’s war agencies in the 
person of Charles G. McClave, son of 
Charles R. McClave, president of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co. Mr. McClave, 
who has been associated with his father 
in the mills operated by the Great Falls 
company, will assume the duties of flour 
milling consultant to C. S. Kauffman, head 
of FDA’s far-flung cereal organization. 
He will function in a similar capacity to 
Frank Hutchison, the Indiana milling ex- 
pert, whose services were procured by 
the government in connection with the 
wheat-alcohol program of several months 
ago. 





division of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration on matters pertaining to the 
price of the product have been appointed 
to a spice industry advisory committee, 
the OPA has announced. The 35 most 
important spices and spice seeds are 
under price control, covered at import, 
processing, wholesale and retail levels 
by separate price regulations. Approxi- 
mately 125 firms, exclusive of wholesale 
and retail, are subject to the import 
price and processing price regulations. 





Flour Needs of FDA About Filled 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
heavy purchases of flour during the 
past month about meet all government 
demands for the remainder of the year, 
FDA officials indicate. Very little ad- 
ditional cereal products will be contract- 
ed for until January unless unlooked for 
shipping space develops. 

An indication of the abundance of 
flour orders on books of the mills was 


* * * 
Feed bids Spurned 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—/(Special)—At- 
temps of FDA to buy 1,500,000 Ibs of 
miscellaneous feeds over the week-end 
were fruitless, with no offers received 
from any mill. Scarcity of corn for this 
poultry feed was attributed by FDA for 
failure of mills to bid. 


seen in the lone purchase of last week, 
when 4,000,000 lbs of bakers hard wheat 
enriched bread flour were contracted for 
from two west coast mills. At the 
same time offers were withdrawn for a 
quantity of fancy patents, cake and 
pastry, special cake and cracker flours, 
for west coast export. Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. furnished 2,000,000 Ibs of bak- 
ers flour at $3.61 at the Portland mill, 
while Globe Mills, San Francisco, will 
supply the same quantity at $3.89, f.o.b. 
San Francisco. The flour is to be 
packed 100 lbs in single cottons. 

The only purchase scheduled for this 
week is 247,400 lbs of hard wheat bakers 
enriched flour; 127,400 lbs to be packed 
2 100-lb bags in 1 outer bag, and the 
remainder of 4 50-lb bags with outers 
of jute or sheeting; all for immediate 
delivery to east coast ports for export. 
Accepted is slated for Nov. 24. 
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Flour Production in N. W. Gains 20.7% 





MINNEAPOLIS MILLS HIT 7-YEAR 
OUTPUT PEAK 


— @— 


Operations Stepped Up Sharply to Meet Heavy Wartime Demand 
—Minneapolis Mills Run at Highest Rate of 
Capacity in History 


To meet a heavy wartime demand for 
flour 140 mills in the four states of Min- 
nesota, Montana, North Dakota and 
South Dakota in the crop year ended 
Aug. 31 turned out 36,783,161 sacks of 
flour, a gain of 20.7% over the 30,467,- 
382 sacks produced by 147 mills in the 
crop year 1941-42, statistics compiled 
by Tre Norriuwestern Mrtzer indicate. 

In order to record this impressive 
operating schedules of the 
mills pushed up sharply, with 
plants in Minnesota averaging 67.7% of 
possible output, compared with 56.1% 
in the previous year. North Dakota’s 
average advanced from 43.4% to 48.9%, 
with Montana showing a very pro- 
nounced gain, jumping all the way from 
50.5% in 1941-42 to 71.8% in the past 
year. South Dakota’s percentage of 
activity dropped off along with its out- 
put, operations averaging 28.2% as 
against 33.6% a year ago. 

Mills at Minneapolis, in producing the 
most flour since 1936, operated at the 
highest rate of capacity in history. Pro- 
duction at Minneapolis totaled 13,556,169 
sacks, which indicated an _ operating 
schedule of 84.9% of capacity. Minne- 
apolis’ all-time high in flour production 
in 1916 when 36,341,654 
sacks were turned out, but as mill ca- 
pacity at that time was 50,251,200 sacks, 
the operating schedule was only about 
70%. Since that time capacity at Min- 
neapolis has declined steadily to 15,- 
964,200 sacks in 1942-43. 

Of the states in the Northwest, Mon- 
tana showed the sharpest gain in out- 
put, with 29 mills in 1942-43 producing 
3,308,467 sacks, a 38.8% gain over the 
2,383,601 sacks turned out a year ago. 
The mills operated at a rate of 71.3%, 
sharply over the 50.5% of the previous 
year and by far the best figure for the 
past several years. Production was 
the highest since 1935, when 3,463,110 
sacks were produced by 36 mills. 


increase, 
were 


was reached 


Mills in Minnesota, including Minne- 
apolis, also chalked up a sizable gain 
in output, with 30,054,902 sacks re- 
ported, compared with 24,915,890 a year 
ago, gain of 20.6%. Seventy-two mills 
accounted for the figure as against 74 
a year ago. 

The number of mills in North Dakota 
was unchanged, with 25 mills reporting 
a total output for the year of 3,085,731 
sacks, compared with 2,725,094 in the 
preceding year, a gain of 13.2%. The 
mills operated at 48.9% of capacity, the 
highest figure in the past several years 
and output of 3,085,731 sacks was the 
greatest since 1936 when 3,130,694 sacks 
were reported. 

Two less mills reported from South 
Dakota, with the 1942-43 output of 334,- 
061 sacks coming from 14 mills, com- 
pared with 442,797 sacks in the pre- 
vious year produced by 16 mills. The 


percentage of capacity operated also 


dropped, with the 1942-43 figure at 
28.2% compared with 33.6% in the year 
preceding. 

Mills in the Northwest have shown a 
steady decline in number in recent years. 
In 1937-38, the production of 169 mills 
was reported; in 1938-39 157, 1939-40 
153, 1940-41 150, 1941-42 147 and 1942-43 
140. During the past crop year active 
mills in Minnesota numbered 57 with 
25 idle; North Dakota 25 mills with 5 
idle; South Dakota 14 mills with 6 idle 
and 1 out of business; Montana 29 mills 
with 9 idle and 1 burned. 

Total wheat ground by mills in the 
Northwest last year amounted to 84,- 
534,000 bus, a 14,582,000-bu increase over 
the 69,952,000 bus ground in the pre- 
vious crop year. 

Following are tables showing flour 
production details for the various states 
for the past several years: 

COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


A comparative table as to the wheat con- 
sumption in two years, in bushels (000's 
omitted), shows: 








In- 

Mills in— 1942-43 1941-42 crease 
Minneapolis ...... 31,179 26,533 4,646 
Minnesota, interior 37,947 30,672 7,275 
Detalles .ccccceces 69,126 57,205 11,921 
North Dakota 7,159 6,257 902 
South Dakota 772 1,017 *245 
MOMtARR wcccccccs 7,477 5,473 2,004 
WOU cvcecen css 84,534 69,952 14,582 

PRODUCTION IN SACKS 
The production, in sacks, of the four 


states for the crop year ended Aug. 31, and 
for the previous one, with the percentage of 
increase or decrease and the number of 
active mills, is shown here: 


No. mills 

--Output, sacks— % 19421941 

1942-43 1941-42 ‘*ch’'ge -43 -42 

Minn... 30,054,902 24,915,890 + 20.6 72 74 
N. D... 3,085,731 27725,094 +13.2 25 25 
a 334,061 442,797 —24.5 14 16 
Mont... 3,308,467 2,383,601 + 38.8 29 32 











36,783,161 30,467,382 +20.7 140 147 
*Increase or decrease, 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 

Percentage of output to full capacity 


based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in the Northwest, by days ending Aug. 


31, 1943: 
1942-43 COMPARISON 
2,000 1,000 400 200 Less Av- 
and to to to than er- 
over 2,000 1,000 400 200 age 
Minnesota . 75.8 37.5 40.2 14.8 13.4 67.7 
N. Dakota. 57.1 61.5 9.9 4.7 4.3 48.9 
@. Emeee.. c 0% ~-- 44.4 eos 33.6 35.3 
Montana .. 95.6 73.0 -»- $5.5 16.0 71.3 
1941-42 COMPARISON 
Minnesota*. 62.1 37.4 22.1 18.1 16.0 56.1 
N. Dakota. 52.4 45.8 11.8 26.6 4.9 43.4 
S. Dakota.. ... --- 48.6 24.7 17.4 33.6 
Montana .. 67.4 49.3 31.2 19.0 50.5 
1940-41 COMPARISON 
Minnesota*. 59.3 29.4 25.3 21.9 14.0 653.7 
N. Dakota. 45.5 42.6 17.1 20.2 9.0 39.2 
S. Dakota... ... ... 45.9 25.9 26.3 36.0 
Montana .. 71.0 40.8 ... 39.6 25.3 49.1 
1939-40 COMPARISON 
Minnesota*. 55.6 32.4 41.8 13.3 16.0 53.3 
N. Dakota. 43.3 39.9 27.5 27.0 8.4 37.6 
S. Dakota... ... ... 49.7 ... 281 40.3 
Montana .. 71.0 48.4 ... 61.9 22.7 65.2 
PRODUCTION IN THE NORTHWEST 


The yearly capacity, flour production and 
percentage of activity for the crop year end- 
ed Aug. 31, 1943, of the mills in the North- 
west: 

1942-43 PRODUCTION 


Yearly Flour Pct. of 
capacity made activity 
Minnesotat 24,357,600 16,498,733 
North Dakota. 6,306,300 3,085,731 48.9 
South Dakota... 1,184,700 334,061 28.2 
Montana ..... 4,642,200 3,308,467 71.3 
Minneapolis 15,964,200 13,556,169 84.9 


tMinneapolis not included. 





—_s 








— 
1941-42 PRODUCTION Mills not reporting, but estimated: 

Yearly Flour Pct. of Daily Wheat 
capacity made activity capacity, Flour ground, 
Minnesotat . 23,790,480 13,359,163 56.1 sacks made, sacks bus 
North Dakota. 6,276,900 2,725,094 43.4 S WE caecéxvcs 1,333 67,973 156,060 

South Dakota.. 1,317,120 442,797 33.6 me % 
Montana ..... 4,718,700 2,383,601 50.5 16 mills ........ 4,391 442,797 1,016,628 
Minneapolis .. 17,669,400 11,556,728 65.4 Thr addition § mills were idle. & cut of 

tMinneapolis not included, business. ; 

MINNESOTA Figures f rae a 31, 1943 

> o yee ‘4 . ’ 3: 
The following table shows in detail the ” io ae ll 
number of flour mills in Minnesota (outside wo. Capacity on ee siend, 


of Minneapolis), together with the capacity 
ratings and the amount of flour produced 
and wheat ground in the crop year ended 
Aug. 31, 1943, with previous years’ records 
for comparison: 

Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
16 2,000 and over 67,424 15,347,813 35,299,971 


5 1,000 to 2,000. 6,762 762,553 1,753,872 
2 500 to 1,000. 980 18,264 272,008 
7 200 to 500. 1,568 69,824 160,596 
7 Less than 200. 715 31,844 73,240 





37 mills reporting 77,449 16,330,298 37,559,687 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 





Daily Wheat 

capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 

20 mills ........ 3,743 168,435 387,401 

BT mallle .ccccses 81,192 16,498,733 37,947,088 

In addition 25 mills were idle. 

Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1942: 

Daily Wheat 

No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 


16 2,000 and over 65,464 12,207,737 28,027,968 


5 1,000 to 2,000. 6,762 760,433 1,745,892 
3 500 to 1,000. 1,568 103,982 238,734 
11 200 to 500. 2,597 141,575 325,044 
7 Less than 200. 715 34,539 79,300 





42 mills reporting 77,106 13,248,266 30,416,938 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 





Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
BT mallls oc cccccs 2,195 110,897 254,610 
CD WHEE cc eeccce 79,301 13,359,163 30,671,548 


In addition, 23 mills were idle, 5 out of 
business, 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1943: 








Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
2 2,000 and over. 11,172 1,913,004 4,438,170 
4 800 to 2,000. 5,978 1,102,110 2,556,896 
2 600 to 800. 1,274 38,099 88,389 
2 200 to 400. 490 6,879 16,000 
3 Less than 200. 343 4,471 10,374 
13 mills reporting 19,257 3,064,563 7,109,829 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
23 mallle wccccccs 1,764 21,168 49,110 
SE mile .ncccccs 21,021 3,085,731 7,158,939 


In addition, 5 mills were idle. 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1942: 


Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 


2 2,000 and over. 11,172 1,757,240 4,034,478 
4 800 to 2,000. 5,978 $21,648 1,886,436 
2 600 to 800. 1,274 45,160 103,683 
4 200 to 400. 931 74,480 171,000 
4 Less than 200. 490 7,309 16,781 


16 mills reporting 19,845 2,705,837 6,212,378 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 








Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
9 mills ........ 1,078 19,257 44,212 
26 mills ........ 20,923 2,725,094 6,256,590 


In addition, 5 mills were idle; 
of business, 


1 mill out 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1943: 





Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
4 250 to 1,200. 2,401 320,412 740,152 
3 Less than 200. 225 8,497 19,627 
7 mills reporting 2,626 328,909 759,779 


Mills not reporting, but estimated: 








Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
GT GO cccccsce 1,323 5,152 11,901 
36 GREER cc cccces 3,949 334,061 771,680 
In addition, 6 mills were idle, 1 out of 
business. 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1942: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
3 400 to 1,200. 2,156 314,866 722,907 
2 200 to 400. 588 43,555 100,000 
3 Less than 200. 314 16,403 37,661 
8 mills reporting 3,058 374,824 860,568 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 


2 2,000 and over. 5,586 1,602,153 3,620,865 
5 600 to 2,000. 6,517 1,427,905 3,227,065 
5 200 to 600. 1,813 193,496 437,300 
6 Less than 200. 676 30,523 68,981 


18 mills reporting 14,592 3,254,077 7,354,211 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 








Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
BE GHD sscccees 882 54,390 122,921 
SO GUE cosccics 15,474 3,308,467 7,477,132 


In addition, 9 mills were idle and 1 mil! 
burned. 


Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1942: 








Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
2 2,000 and over. 5,586 1,130,575 2,595,709 
5 600 to 2,000. 6,517 964,592 2,214,627 
4 200 to 600. 1,372 128,511 295,050 
3 Less than 200. 255 14,569 33,450 
14 mills reporting 13,730 2,238,247 5,138,835 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
Oe. Me - scacvens 1,999 145,354 333,720 
SO WOR vvsvcccs 15,729 2,383,601 5,472,551 
In addition, 7 mills were idle, 1 out oi 
business. 
CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
NORTHWEST 

Crop No Flour Wheat 
year mills made, sacks ground, bus 
BOER. wccscces 140 36,783,161 84,534,027 
BS 60668008 147 30,467,382 69,950,627 
a, ERE 150 28,581,041 65,619,744; 
eee 153 29,161,139 66,951.591 
See 157 28,193,207 67,989,474 
BOB ccccccces 169 28,116,798 64,553,865 
BET eccsccces 198 27,374,228 62,848,995 
1936 $6¢6b000% 203 35,958,955 82,558,825 
See 201 30,405,610 69,808,802 
Eee 195 33,713,804 77,404,143 
Sere 185 35,365,457 81,196,197 


The following tables show the number ot 
active flour mills in Minnesota (Duluth- 
Superior and St. Paul), North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana and Minneapolis, and in 
cludes the daily capacity, the number of 
sacks of flour produced, the number o/ 
bushels ground and percentage of capacity) 
operated, by years ending Aug. 31: 


MINNESOTA* 
Year ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour Wheat P. ct 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca 
year mills sacks sacks bus pacity 
1943.. 57 81,192 16,498,733 37,947,088 67.7 
1942.. 59 79,301 13,359,163 30,671,548 56,1 
1941.. 60 79,478 12,824,272 29,443,489 53.7 
1940.. 66 79,840 12,930,849 29,688,170 53.3 
1939.. 70 75,827 13,004,102 29,856,355 57.1 
1938.. 72 79,766 12,098,751 27,777,746 49.9 
1937.. 83 92,114 12,480,608 28,654,462 45.1 
1936. 88 95,348 14,878,877 34,160,736 52./ 
1935. 88 97,573 11,925,191 27,379,266 40.7 
1934 85 95,123 13,642,259 31,321,270 47.8 
1933. 84 97,559 14,795,170 33,968,504 50.5 
*Includes Duluth-Superior and st. Paul. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Year ending Aug. 31: 


Daily Flour Wheat P.ct 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca 
year mills sacks sacks bus pacit 
1943.. 25 21,021 3,085,731 7,158,939 48.9 
1942.. 25 20,923 2,725,094 6,256,590 3.4 
1941.. 25 20,825 2,454,931 5,363,322 39. 
1940.. 24 20,972 2,370,210 5,441,810 37./ 
1939.. 23 20,678 1,873,497 4,301,401 30.2 
1938.. 26 21,707 1,930,567 4,432,414 29./ 
1937.. 39 22,342 2,048,282 4,702,684 30.5 
1936 35 24,471 3,130,694 7,187,813 42./ 
1935. 37 24,716 2,299,490 5,279,445 31./ 
1934.. 34 24,353 2,518,710 5,782,752 34.4 
1933.. 29 24,637 2,121,330 4,870,398 28.7 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Year ending Aug. 31: 

Daily Flour Wheat P.ct 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca 
year mills sacks sacks bus pacit) 
1943.. 14 3,949 334,061 771,680 28.° 
1942.. 16 4,391 442,797 1,016,628 33.' 
1941.. 17 4,292 464,171 1,065,702 36.° 
1940.. 16 4,557 552,103 1,267,583 40.5 
1939.. 16 4,508 523,906 1,202,844 38.7 
1938.. 17 4,283 386,343 887,015 30.0 
1937.. 21 4,626 361,020 828,871 26.° 
1936.. 22 4,969 486,088 1,116,017 32.' 
1935.. 24 5,135 397,561 912,770 25.8 
1934.. 17 4,292 372,669 855,616 28.9 
1933.. 14 3,479 409,538 940,265 39.2 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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Flour Output in S. W. Hits Record High 





WARTIME OPERATIONS BREAK 1927 
PRODUCTION MARK 


Mills Run at Unprecedented Rate—Increased Consumption of 
Flour Indicated—Mill Mortality Less 
Than Normal 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—More flour was 
produced in the Southwest during the 
crop year ending June 30, 1943, than 
in any previous year, according to re- 
ports received by the Kansas City of- 
fice of THe NortTHwesterN MILLER. 

In the states of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, including Kansas City, 169 
mills produced 5,478,277 sacks more 
than in the crop year 1941-42 when 186 
mills were operating and the daily ca- 
pacity was larger. 

Total production for that area during 
the last crop year was 61,175,217 sacks as 
compared with the previous high record 
set in 1927 for those three states of 
60,295,166 sacks. 

The 213 mills in Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska and the Kansas City 
terminal, having a total annual capacity 
of 105,690,000 sacks, produced 74,159,- 
856 sacks of flour. Their operations as 
a whole were 70.1% of capacity as com- 
pared with 64.6% for last year. 

In the record year 1927, 323 mills with 
a daily capacity of 309,684 sacks were 
operating, as compared with the 169 
mills in 1948, representing capacity of 
276,918 sacks per day. 

The smaller capacity and fewer mills 
operating this last year ran at the un- 
precedented rate of 73.6% to produce 
this record breaking volume of flour. 
In manufacturing this flour, 141,286,044 
bus of wheat were ground, as compared 
with the previous high grind set in 1929, 
when 139,944,479 bus went through the 
flour mills in that area. 

Records for the Southwest including 
Texas go back only to 1937, but this 
area, although Texas did not have a 
record breaking production, also set an 
all-time record by running at a rate of 
70.1% of capacity, grinding 171,561,220 
bus of wheat and producing 74,159,856 
sacks of flour. Including Texas, re- 
ports were received from 213 mills as 
compared with 312 in 1937. 

The previous record high rate of pro- 
duction was in 1941 when mills of this 
entire area operated at 64.7% of ca- 
pacity. 

This production record is particularly 
interesting in view of the fact that its 
record can be compared directly with 
another war year, namely, 1941-42, when 
there was a similar active demand for 
flour and perhaps as much or more 
hoarding activity on the part of dis- 
tributors and consumers. Consequently, 
it seems evident that consumption of 
flour is increasing at about the rate 
Suggested in this unusual gain shown by 
these figures, 

It is equally interesting to observe 
that this production record was ac- 
complished by the southwestern mills 
despite more than usual competition 


from northwestern mills which were for 
the entire year on a far more competi- 
tive basis in heavy flour consuming mar- 
kets than during normal times. 

As usual, the decline in the number of 
mills operating was the result of small- 
er mills dropping by the wayside. Only 
eight mills in the entire area stopped 
operating between the crop year 1941-42 
and the crop year 1942-43, but 18 mills 
fell out in the last crop year. 

Every state reported an increase in its 
flour production. The states of Okla- 
homa and Kansas increased their flour 
production 12.7% and 11.7%, respec- 
tively. Nebraska increased its operation 
5.9% and Texas 4.8%. 

Greater activity was also reported by 
the milling centers of Wichita, Hutchin- 
son, Omaha, Dallas-Fort Worth and 
Kansas City. 

Again the 65 mills having a daily 
capacity of 2,000 sacks or more were 
responsible for the major portion of 
the southwestern production. These 
produced 60,663,627 sacks of flour as 
compared to 56,745,257 a year ago. 

Even ‘the high rate of operations in- 
dicated by these figures does not tell 
the entire production record of the 
southwestern mills. Many of them were 
engaged in the production of grits for 
distillers and several, also, ground wheat 
for feed. None of this production is 
represented in the above totals. Only 
regular flour output is reported to Tue 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 

The following tables show full details of 
capacity and production for the crop year 
ending June 30, 1943, and for the previous 


years: 
CROP YEAR 1942-43 
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Kan.. 72 43,425,900 31,491,590 72.5 +11.75 
Texas 44 22,614,600 12,984,639 57.4 +4.86 
Okla.. 30 12,734,400 9,813,756 77.0 +412.72 
Neb.. 59 9,392,100 6,765,569 72.0 +5.90 
K. C. 8 17,523,000 13,104,302 74, +0.61 
Tots. 213 105,690,000 74,159,856 70.1 +7.97 


*Percentage of increase or decrease from 
the previous year. 


CROP YEAR 1941-42 








Kan.. 75 42,294,900 28,180,227 66.6 +0.7 
Texas 45 23,131,800 12,382,110 53.6 —11.8 
Okla.. 36 13,056,600 8,706,208 66.7 —2.2 
Neb... 67 10,269,300 6,388,214 62.2 —3.7 
K. C.. 8 17,640,000 13,024,819 73.8 + 3.0 
Tots. 231 106,392,600 68,681,579 64.6 —2.2 


*Percentage of increase or decrease from 
the previous year. 

The following tables show in detail the 
number of flour mills, capacity ratings, 
amount of flour produced and wheat ground 
by mills in the states of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska and Texas during the crop year 
ended June 30, 1943: 

Note: Output of nonreporting mills of 200 
bbls and less capacity estimated at same 
rate of activity as reporting mills of like 
size. 


KANSAS 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 


29 2,000 and over 109,952 25,129,061 58,023,676 
18 1,000 to 2,000. 24,309 4,950,537 11,461,977 
14 400 to 1,000. 8,725 1,350,408 3,155,649 





4 200 to 400. 999 39,140 91,960 
7 Less than 200. 768 22,444 53,726 
72 144,753 31,491,590 72,786,988 


























-—— 
— 
TEXAS The following supplementary table shows 
Daily Wheat details of Kansas production, including Kan- 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, sas City, Kansas, mills: 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 1943. 74 161,413 34,331,037 79,408,296 70.8 
14 2,000 and over 58,630 10,411,720 24,314,714 1942. 77 157,643 30,802,178 71,663,881 65.1 
9 1,000 to 2,000. 10,112 1,885,729 4,370,288 1941. 79 157,143 30,809,806 70,225,991 65.4 
8 400 to 1,000. 4,500 560,090 1,291,189 1940. 87 158,241 31,821,629 73,536,396 67.0 
5 200 to 400. 1,350 108,500 254,975 1939. 94 160,152 30,346,431 70,528,168 63.1 
8 Less than 200. 790 18,600 44,010 1938. 98 164,738 28,765,675 66,544,175 58.2 
—_ 1937. 107 170,314 31,010,606 72,454,357 60.6 
44 75,382 12,984,639 30,275,176 1936. 107 168,354 26,661,896 62,443,969 52.1 
1935. 110 169,961 27,529,697 64,231,752 53.9 
OKLAHOMA 1934. 109 163,376 26,042,820 60,980,294 53.1 
Daily Wheat 1933. 102 166,404 29,870,361 69,946,375 59.8 
a Capacity capacity, Flour ground, OKLAHOMA 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 9 5 99 5 58 
9 2,000 and over 27,756 7,210,860 16,365,838 seer pe os goer et ane 
5 1,000 to 2,000. 7,323 1,481,705 3,493,093 1941. 35 43,698 8,966,612 20,849,870 
. 7 » oe ° “> ’ , e , , ‘ 
10 400 to 1,000. 6,519 1,061,171 2,535,667 1940 37 43,492 8,539,955 19,707,460 
2 200 to 400. 400 26,700 += 62,000 = 4939, 39 «445041 8,209,729 18,827'031 
4 Less than 200 450 33,320 = 77,970 1938. 41 «43,581 8,814,336 20,312,926 
oo Pm “ 1937. 43 44,365 8,585,288 19,814,273 
30 42,448 9,813,756 22,534,568 1936, 42 44,306 7,601,258 17,542,946 
7 1935. 42 42,375 8,369,035 17,243,379 
NEBRASKA 1934. 43 40,699 8,094,128 18,848,590 
- . - Daily ms Wheat 1933. 36 39,161 8,978,715 20,788,318 
°. ‘apacity capacity, our ground, ain _ 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks . bus NEBRASKA 
5 2,000 and over 16,753 4,807,684 11,074,906 1943. 59 31,307 6,765,569 15,903,147 .0 
3 1,000 to 2,000. 3,333 846,742 2,243,306 1942. 67 34,231 6,388,214 14,986,816 2.2 
11 400 to 1,000. 5,648 819,639 1,897,846 1941. 74 35,682 6,628,214 14,397,306 5 
9 200 to 400. 2,108 166,984 393,210 1940. 80 36,466 6,564,224 15,363,764 5 
31 Less than 200 3,465 124,520 293,879 1939. 87 37,818 6,241,038 14,766,966 0 
— 1938. 95 38,338 6,301,551 15,126,066 54.8 
59 31,307 6,765,569 15,903,147 1937. 98 39,239 6,970,324 16,596,742 59.2 
1936. 105 40,719 5,945,664 13,986,684 48.6 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 1935. 120 42,953 5,886,288 13,776,297 45.6 
The following tables show the percentage 1934. 124 43,688 5,788,172 13,570,495 44.1 
of output as related to full capacity (based 1933. 96 37,554 6,248,168 14,730,454 55.4 
on 300 running days) of mills in the South- TEXAS 
west for the crop year ending June 30, 1943, 1943, 44 75,382 12,984,639 30,275,176 57.4 
with previous years for comparison: 1942. 45 77,106 12,382,110 29,347,596 53.6 
1942-43 1941. 45 83,437 14,031,983 32,390,123 56.6 
‘ 1940. 45 83,039 14,079,719 32,283,201 56.5 
2,000 1,000 400 200 Less 1939. 50 84,264 13,160,841 30,336,964 52.0 
= oles ate ab o- —_ 1938. 50 84,388 15,206,750 35,141,155 60.0 
’ ’ ze 27 655 2 647 9 5 9 
Kan.. 79.0 67.8 51.5 13.0 9.7 72.5 1937. 58 77,557 35,647,000 31,975,002 58.6 
Texas 59.1 62.1 41.4 26.7 7.8 57.4 (No prior figures available on Texas.) 
Okla. 86.5 67.4 54.2 22.2 24.6 77.0 PRODUCTION AT CENTERS 
Wen.. ORS 84.7 48.3 26.4 12.9 72.0 The following tables show details of ca- 
1941-42 pacity and production at the principal mill- 
‘ ing centers during the crop year ended June 
— og ag _ than Aver- 30, 1943, with previous years for comparison 
over 1,000 500 200 100 am (Kansas City figures include both Kansas 
, ge . yy “ 
Kan.. 73.1 51.2 45.5 15.5 10.9 66.6 City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kansas. No 
Texas. 53.9 67.0 32.1 26.7 7.0 53.6 oa, available for Texas centers prior 
Okla.. 75.5 60.7 49.1 13.7 26.4 66.7 a . wie _— 
Neb.. 82.2 82.0 41.0 26.2 10.8 62.2 KANSAS CITY 
7 Sacks —- 
1940-41 Yearly Flour Pct. of 
Kan.. 72.2 64.8 48.3 14.6 9.3 6.3 capacity made activity 
Texas. 57.6 60.1 43.3 30.0 7.0 66.6 1943...... 17,523,000 13,104,302 74.7 
Okla... 78.0 63.5 44.0 13.1 20.0 68.4 BOER. ccsee 17,640,000 13,024,819 73.8 
Neb.. 87.0 74.5 31.1 26.8 18.5 2.5 | Sere 17,640,000 12,644,477 72.7 
1046. ..006 17,640,000 13,672,954 77.5 
1939-40 rae 17,424,400 14,146,110 81.2 
Kan.. 74.3 54.2 46.9 11.2 10.6 66.8 See 18,698,400 14,343,384 76.7 
Texas. 68.7 56.3 33.7 38.6 16.0 56.5 Oo ee 18,698,400 13,296,965 71.1 
Okla.. 67.8 78.1 62.0 12.7 21.5 65.6 1936...... 18,698,400 11,675,659 62.4 
Neb.. 85.1 70.9 38.4 8.2 9.9 60.5 err 18,698,400 11,916,351 63.7 
1938-39 s.r 18,698,400 11,616,091 62.0 
K 70.4 49.8 $9.1 10.6 9.9 62.0 BOSB. cccce 18,698,400 12,810,932 68.5 
an.. ' i . i . ” cae “ 
Texas, 54.0 49.6 36.5 64.0 14.1 62.0 WICHITA 
Okla.. 67.1 68.5 50.0 10.5 22.2 62.1 \ , SOC 5,538,000 76.7 
Neb.. 75.9 74.0 36.0 29.2 12.8 55.0 |) Serer 5,556,600 74.4 
5,556,601 59. 
CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS ella 5'556'600 oe 
The following tables show the number of 1939....... 5,556,600 68.5 
active flour mlils in the Southwest (includ- 1938....... 6,115,200 71,4 
ing Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Kan- 1937....... 6,115,200 79.8 
sas City, but excluding Texas), their com- 1936....... 6,115,200 56.5 
bined daily capacity, the number of sacks of 1935....... 6,115,200 59.5 
flour produced, number of bushels of wheat 1934....... 6,115,200 57.8 
ground and percentage of capacity operated, 1933....... 6,115,200 76.9 
by years ending June 30: SALINA 
ALL SOUTHWEST 1043. wceses 5,658,000 4,261,648 75.3 
- . » Se 5,497,800 4,228,335 76.9 
2 3 a. 5,497,800 3,880,714 70.6 
3) @ = | Zz Re 5,497,800 5,010,099 91.1 
rm 4 3 2 a 5,497,800 5,134,718 93.4 
Fi = ¢ rs oa i. ee 5,292,000 4,072,494 76.9 
~ | >a . 2 2 ¥ 3087. cee 5,292,000 4,284,386 80.9 
= 5 625 3% ga ae eee 5,292,000 3,691,668 59.7 
& Ss ss =@ ee) o 1936....... 5,292,000 3,537,837 66.8 
¥ Zz A = e MR TERE cece 4,704,000 3,282,980 69.7 
1943. 169 276,918 61,175,217 141,286,044 73.6 RASS 4,704,000 3,857,997 82.0 
1942. 186 277,536 56,299,469 130,875,186 67.6 - . ps 
1941, 194 278,310 56,020,026 128,693,736 67.3 HUTCHINSON 
1940. 210 281,358 57,434,835 132,626,276 68.0 a 3,057,600 2,098,270 68.6 
1939. 226 283,955 55,577,107 128,953,956 65.0 BOER e ccccce 3,351,600 1,716,190 61.2 
1938. 240 288,604 54,651,280 126,685,867 63.1 ae 3,351,600 1,954,998 57.2 
1937. 254 295,470 56,500,056 131,970,876 63.7 | SS 3,410,400 2,067,633 60.6 
1936. 260 295,637 48,377,553 113,198,966 54.5 CR 3,410,400 2,136,277 62.6 
1935. 278 297,234 50,381,341 115,165,958 56.5 Re 3,351,600 2,229,049 66.5 
1934. 282 290,296 48,424,485 113,089,220 55.6 a 3,351,600 2,273,288 67.8 
1933. 240 285.650 54.924,009 127,086,264 64.1 ee 3,439,800 2,150,387 62.5 
The following supplementary table in- 1935....... 3,439,800 2,179,512 63.4 
cludes Texas: es 3,057,600 1,902,155 62.2 
1943. 213 352,300 74,159,856 171,561,220 70.1 1933------- 3,067,600 8,238,078 te 
1942. 231 354,642 68,681,579 160,222,782 64.6 OMAHA 
1941. 239 361,747 70,234,009 161,083,859 64.7 Rs i on 3,116,400 2,958,469 94.9 
1940. 255 364,397 71,514,553 164,909,477 65.4 tt eet 3,116,400 2,907,129 93.3 
1939. 276 368,219 68,737,949 159,290,920 62.0 ee 3,116,400 3,050,562 97.8 
1938. 290 372,576 69,858,038 161,827,022 62.4 TOAD. 5 osc 3,116,400 3,012,943 96.6 
1937. 312 373,027 70,147,146 163,945,878 62.7 TROD. ccc ve 3,116,400 2,623,654 84.2 
z BEES s crevece 3,234,000 2,494,161 Teen 
KANSAS | Sere 3,234,000 2,632,072 81.4 
Not including mills located in Kansas City, Pe 3,234,000 2,391,273 73.9 
Kansas: are 3,234,000 2,522,579 78.0 
1943. 72 144,753 31,491,590 72,786,988 72.5 PRs 2,940,000 2,380,010 80.9 
1942. 75 140,983 38,180,227 65,565,644 66.6 1933....... 2,684,220 2,407,566 89.7 
1941. 77 140,483 27,962,722 64,648,368 66.3 . o 
1940. 85 142,953 28,657,701 66,205,622 66.8 FORT WORTH—DALLAS 
1939. 92 144,864 26,980,231 62,758,729 62.0 3968. cesccs 7,215,000 5,148,335 71.3 
1938. 95 144,354 25,192,009 58,300,274 58.1 ee 7,702,800 4,539,346 58.9 
1937. 104 149,930 27,647,478 64,728,468 61.0 0 Pee 8,114,400 3,861,453 47.6 
1936. 104 149,283 23,154,972 54,206,288 51.7 ... ere 7,585,200 3,933,504 51.8 
1935. 107 149,577 24,209,667 56,484,557 53.9 Serer 7,585,200 3,699,206 48.7 
1934. 106 143,580 22,926,095 53,772,008 53.2 Sere 7,320,600 4,529,156 61.8 
1933. 99 146,608 26,904,193 62,184,899 61.1 B0BT. cccsece 6,958,000 3,855,148 65.5 
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FLOUR MARKETS CONTINUE QUIET 


PENDING SUBSIDY DEVELOPMENTS 


Trade Expects Resumption of Business With Subsidy Announce- 
ment—Almost All Mills Continue Out of Market on 
Bakery Flour—Fill-in Sales of Family Reported 


Although all classes of trade expect 
that flour subsidies will permit a speedy 
resumption of business, until they are 
actually in effect flour markets continue 
very dull. 
to remain 


Practically all mills continue 
out of the market 


as bakery business 


as far 








is concerned, al- 





Prices 
Sharply 
Down 


though bakers con- 
tinue to order out 

old con- 
Almost the 
only sales reported are moderate fill-in 
sales of family flour, and many mills 
continue to turn 
of the price 
strong and shipping directions are gen- 
erally good. 

Flour sales at 
dropped to a new low point for the year, 
with bookings down to 27% of capacity 
in the past week, compared with 47% in 
the previous period and 59% a year ago. 
Family flour trade made up the major 
part of the total, with only occasional 
sales of bakery flour made to those in 


flour on 
tracts. 


down orders because 


squeeze. Clears remain 


Minneapolis have 


dire need. With subsidies not yet avail- 
able to millers, the price squeeze makes 
sales of any kind a charitable gesture. 
Clears remain strong and limited sales 
are reported at ceiling prices. Ship- 
ping directions are good. The output of 
Minneapolis mills last week was very 
heavy, enabling mills to greatly reduce 
unfilled bookings. 

With buyers convinced that the sub- 
sidy program will not materially change 
the ceiling levels, Southwest sales were 
light last week, reaching only 33% of 
capacity. This represents a sharp drop 
from the previous week when sales were 
150% of capacity. 
was 75% of Since bakery 
grades cannot be sold under the exist- 


A year ago the total 
capacity. 


ing ceiling, most of the volume went to 
family buyers. Clears are much tighter 
as the result of the FDA purchase. 

While the undertone at eastern mar- 
kets is very firm, the price situation is 
practically entirely nominal. _Commit- 
ments are almost nonexistent, as mills 
have withdrawn from the market com- 
pletely. 

At Chicago, sales continue light as 
most mills are again out of the market. 
Family demand continues to slow up 
with sales light and scattered. Ship- 
ping directions are fair to good and 
deliveries are good. 

Millers in the soft wheat section of 
the central states report the sales of 
soft wheat flour handicapped by want 
of free movement and sufficient supplies. 

Markets in the Pacific Northwest are 
booked for 
lend-lease, 


well months to come on 


government, and domestic 
business and will be but little affected 


by the subsidy program. 
PRODUCTION 
Flour production showed an increase 
of 89,000 sacks compared with the pre- 
The total output of the 
mills reporting to THe NorrHwesTern 


vious week. 
Miter, accounting for 73% of the na- 
tion’s output of flour, amounted to 3,- 
586,543 sacks, compared with 3,497,499 
sacks in the preceding week. In the 
similar period a year ago, when the mills 
reporting accounted for 64% of the to- 
tal, the figure was 2,974,911 sacks, two 
was 2,558,657 


and three 


Compared with the 


years ago it 
years ago 2,619,300, 
preceding week, the Northwest milled 
103,000 sacks more and the Southwest 
17,000. in Buffalo was off 
5,000 sacks, the central and southeastern 
states 18,000 sacks and the Pacific North- 
west 9,000 sacks. 


Production 





CRITICAL FEED SUPPLY SITUATION 
SHOWS NO IMPROVEMENT 


Strong Demand Persists With Market Bare of Offerings Most of 
the Time—Increased Grain By-Product Feed and 
Oil Seed Meal Output Inadequate 


The general feed market situation has 


brought forth no new development. 
Supplies continue inadequate to meet the 
strong demand which persists and the 


market is bare of offerings most of the 


time. 


Even though supplies of grain 
by-product feeds 
and oil seed meals 
for the 1942-43 sea- 
son ended Sept. 30 
50% 
average 


were larger 





than and 
nearly 20% greater than those of the 
previous 
enough to fully meet the demand at all 
times and feeder requirements in many 
instances went unfilled. The relation- 
ship of prospective supplies to livestock 
numbers for the 1943-44 season at the 
present time appears even more strained 
and unless a marked reduction in live- 
stock numbers takes place as the season 


season, they are not large 


progresses a real feed shortage impends. 
Country advices indicate, however, that 
enough liquidation of livestock and poul- 
try will likely take place during the win- 
ter months to bring the population more 
in balance with feed supplies. The in- 
dex number of feedstuffs prices holds 
unchanged for the week at 191.7. 


WHEAT FEEDS 


Millfeed output in the Northwest, 
Southwest and Buffalo amounted to 57,- 
670 tons last week, compared with 55,- 
597 in the week preceding and 49,570 in 
the corresponding period a year ago, 
according to figures compiled by Tue 
NorTHWESTERN Miter. Crop year pro- 
duction to date totals 1,123,323 tons for 
the three centers as against 979,580 at 
the same time a year ago. Complete 


details are shown in the table on the 
opposite page. 


There is no let-up in the demand for 
wheat feeds at Minneapolis as handlers 
continue to scour the market for sup- 
plies in order to at least partially take 
care of the inquiry which prevails. Bran 
is in the best supply and scattered lots 


of the lighted offal are booked for 
prompt and 30-day shipments. Mid- 
dlings and the heavy feeds are still 


pretty much out of the picture and very 
few offerings of these types are made. 
Jobbers, distributors, feed manufactur- 
ers and country retailers are all steadily 
after the mills and are more than will- 
ing to take whatever tonnage is made 
available for any shipment and at full 
ceiling prices. 

No change of importance is reported 
concerning the wheat feed situation at 
other important producing and distribut- 
ing markets. Liberal flour output con- 
tinues at Chicago but the, wheat feed 
output is not of sufficient quantity to 
permit new open market offerings. 

Bidding for supplies of millfeeds at 
Kansas City is as urgent and widespread 
as at any time. Feed mixers and manu- 
facturers are giving prices only passing 
consideration in their effort to contract 
supplies in volume for late winter and 
spring requirements. Kansas City flour 
mills last week operated at 80% of ca- 
pacity and an occasional car lot of bran 
appeared, but the large scale distribu- 
tion of mills was in mixed cars or truck 
lots at mill door. More inquiry is noted 
for ground wheat and numerous sales 
are reported at prices ranging up to 
$59.50 ton for ground wheat made from 
open market purchases of wheat. 

The situation at Buffalo and eastern 
points continues tight. A_ slight in- 
crease is noted in allocations made by 
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mills to distributors and consumers but 
it is still impossible to satisfy more than 
a portion of the demand, 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


No offerings of soybean meal are 
heard of at all in the Minneapolis trade 
area. Many soybean crushers, especially 
the smaller plants, are now owned or 
controlled by mixed feed manufacturers, 
so none of this output is offered in the 
usual marketing channels. 

Offerings of linseed meal are quite 
scarce for near-by shipments but here 
and there crushers make a few new al- 
locations for 60-day shipment. At Chi- 
cago the linseed meal market situation 
is reported somewhat easier with some 
local crushers offering limited tonnages 
for shipment to August, 1944. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


Ground grain feeds are all firmly held 
with prices somewhat higher along with 
the advance in oats and feed barley. 
A good volume of new business is 
booked and a large tonnage steadily ap- 
plied on previous contracts. Ground 
wheat made from CCC stocks is nom- 
inally quoted at $43.65 ton, in sacks, but 
very limited amounts are available. 
Ground wheat made from “free” wheat 
is quotable at $59.50 ton, in sacks. 
Ground oats advanced to $60 ton, ground 
barley to $58.50 and ground rye at $47, 
all f.o.b. Minneapolis, sacked, car lots. 
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WESSON INCOME UP 

New York, N. Y.—The Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., Inc., and subsid- 
iaries, for the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 
report net income $3,111,917, after taxes 
and charges, compared with $2,257,465 
a year ago. 








Liberalized Priorities on Grain 
Machinery Object of Meeting 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—The grain and 
cereal machinery industry advisory com- 
mittee of the War Production Board will 
hold 


which time the recommendations of the 


its first meeting here Dec. 3 at 


War Food Administration for the num- 
ber and type of machine units to be pro- 
duced will be discussed. 
committee then will make its recom- 
mendations to the WPB for the final 
approval of that agency. 


The advisory 


WEA officials who have prepared the 
program state that, in general, increased 
production will be authorized but de- 
cline to make a detailed statement now 
as the tentative program will be sub- 
ject to change both by the industry ad- 
visory committee and by the WPB re- 
quirements committee. 

Government officials deny reports that 
the machinery program will undertake to 
chart post-war problems of the mill ma- 
chinery industry, saying that the agenda 
of the committee will concern only the 
requirements necessary to meet food pro- 
duction goals as established by the War 
Food administration. Those require- 
ments will, of course, take into consider- 
ation existing processing plant facilities. 

The possibility of freeing of addi- 
tional critical materials through reduced 
military needs makes possible addition- 
al steel and other metals for civilian 
purposes, WPB officials admitted. They 
assert, however, that it is diffiicult to 


speculate on the post-war reconstruction 
needs, so long as war demands are the 
immediate problem. 

Meanwhile, the WPB announced last 
week an order reducing the rating floor 
on all food processing machines from 
AA-3 to AA-5 or higher, through an 
amendment to order No. L-292 and the 
schedules that are a part of that order. 
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GENERAL FOODS ANNOUNCES 
PROMOTION OF EXECUTIVES 

New York, N. Y.—As the result of 
the creation of a new top position, sev- 
eral of the executives of General Foods 
Corp. have been advanced to higher 
posts. Colby M. Chester, former chair- 
man of the board and chief executive 
officer, is placed in the new office of 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Clarence M. Francis, president, has 
been elected chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer, and Austin S. Igleheart, 
executive vice president since 1938, be- 
comes president. Charles W. Metcalf. 
vice president in charge of purchasing 
since 1929, is elected executive vice 
president with other promotions along 
the line. 

Mr. Francis estimated that sales for 
the current year will reach $280,000,000. 
compared with the $128,036,791°' figure 
of 1929 when the name General Foods 
Corp. was adopted. 2 
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Flour Subsidy Plans Push 
Wheat Prices Sharply Up 


@ Ceiling Levels Expected to Prevail—Markets 
Frozen at Parity Seen as a Consequence 


Wheat futures levels un- 
surpassed in more than 15 years, influ- 
enced by the announcement of plans 
for granting subsidies to flour millers, 
permitting them to pay higher prices 
for wheat and continue to sell flour at 
the ceiling level. Ceilings 
on wheat will be applied 
at the time wheat prices 
reach parity. Trade in- 
terests are studying the 
probable effects of flour 
subsidies and possible 


are up to 











Prices 
Sharply 
Up 


wheat ceilings. General opinion prevails 
that the maximum prices on cash wheat 
would soon become the ruling value and 
markets would be virtually frozen at 
levels probably based on parity. 

Crop reports from the dry southern 
and western sections of the winter wheat 
helt are unfavorable but added moisture 
last week 
much of the northern interior and north- 
eastern areas. Cold 
tarded growth in some sections, with 
snow covering affording protection in 


was beneficial to wheat in 


weather has _ re- 


the northern Mississippi Valley, upper 
lake regions and northeastern district. 
Fall grains are in generally good condi- 
tion where moisture is ample. In In- 
diana the best wheat is reported to be 
about six inches high in some sections. 
It is also high enough to graze in the 
eastern third of Kansas. 

Receipts of cash wheat at Minneapolis 
last week were a little larger and to- 
taled 2,788 cars of all classes while 
Duluth unloaded 1,513. Mill inquiry is 
supplemented by a good demand from 
feed mixers, grinders and distillers, so 
premiums remain very strong. This is 
especially true of the ordinary protein 
Ordinary protein No. 1 dark 
northern is 4c over the December with 
ordinary Nos. 2 and 3 grades selling 
close to the same price. 

Cash wheat prices at Kansas City fol- 
lowed the advance in the futures, which 
placed cash wheat values within narrow 
striking distance of parity levels. Pre- 
miums are off 14@l1c in spots with the 
extreme high and low protein offerings 
sustaining the greater decline. Demand 
is good, with absorption largely credited 
to processors. Merchandisers, however, 
have had inquiries from distillers and 


offerings. 


feed manufacturers and fair sales are 
consummated. 
There is an active demand for cash 


wheat at Portland, as mills, eastern buy- 
ers and the feed trade are in the market. 
Cash prices are up several cents, follow- 
ing the trend of the eastern markets. 
Mill buying is active, indicating that 
mills are not all covered on their re- 
cent heavy flour sales to the government. 
There is a fair volume of eastern busi- 
ness being done on f,o.b. basis, but some 
of the shippers are not willing to sell 
under current conditions. 

The United Kingdom, United States 
and Eire were in the market for Cana- 
dian wheat last week and it was re- 
ported that the latter took a small lot of 
Some 3,000,000 bus wanted. The United 
Kingdom purchased 2,000,000 bus or 
more and the CCC in the United States 
was credited with purchases of as much 
as 500,000 bus. In addition, the mar- 


demand for 
Supplies are 
moving forward in good volume from 


ket reflected the 
wheat for shipment east. 


heavy 


country points to fill space at terminals 
at Fort William-Port Arthur and lower 
How much of the 100,000,000 
bus wanted to move east will actually be 
shipped is still a question, but everything 
is being done to move the desired total 
before the close of navigation on the 
Great Lakes. 


lake ports. 
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WAREHOUSE BURLAP BEGINS 
TO MOVE MORE SMOOTHLY 
New York, N. Y.—With details of 
the freight equalization amendment 
straightened out, deliveries of warehouse 





burlap are beginning to move smoothly 
and are expected to 
long. Bag manufacturers are receiving 
the arrivals without delay as the goods 


increase before 


are discharged from steamers through 
clearance orders from the Central Bur- 
lap Office. 

The feature of the past week has been 
the arrival of a steamer via the Medi- 
terranean for the first time since this 
route was closed off because of the 
war. By elimination of the long trip 
around South Africa between 20 and 
25 days of transportation time are saved, 
and expectation of continued use of the 
northern route will mean another step 
toward more normal trade practices. 

Totals of United States burlap on 
spot or afloat at the end of October 
were higher than September 
while consumption was slightly less than 
in the preceding month. Production in 
Calcutta continues greatly below normal, 
although slightly higher than 
September. 

Some cotton goods for bag manufac- 
ture was reported available during the 
week with sales not only for near-by 
shipment but into January and March. 
Cotton futures markets held fairly steady 
with a good volume of trading as ex- 
pectation of further heavy government 
buying for the armed forces 
strength. 

Second-hand bags were only moderate- 
ly active with demand, and no particu- 


. 


figures, 


during 


gave 


lar stress on used flour containers. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8,00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.44 as compared with 
15.30 a year ago. 
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WPB ISSUES AMENDMENT 
ON BURLAP ORDER M-47 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Bag 
manufacturers formerly permitted to re- 
ceive burlap from the stockpile to re- 
plenish yardage needed to fill rated or- 
ders for bags or piece goods must now 
fill such orders from allotments made 
available by burlap allocation certifi- 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 


Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 


Previous Nov. 21, Nov. 22, Nov. 23, 














Nov. 20, 1943 week 1941 1940 
PENNE side cakes ccaccudicpesncs *836,405 733,719 619,919 584,648 
Ee eT ree re ree 1,310,899 293,5 952,035 960,472 
DR. 466006008600 0080 008048 *497,813 381,185 367,896 
Central and Southeast ........ +582,987 600,696 426,978 407,788 
North Pacific Coast ........0.0:. 358,439 867,156 178,540 298,496 
BE: cand ehnewenteewa wok 3,586,543 3,497,499 2,974,911 2,558,657 2,619,300 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 


*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 


_ 
Nov. 20, Previous y 


1943 week 1942 

Northwest ....... 82 72 68 
Southwest ....... 94 93 83 
PND. 6s b:0:0:5.4-04% 86 87 68 
Central and S. E. 78 79 66 
N. Pacific Coast. 87 89 69 
Totals ccsvcs 87 85 73 


Percentage of activity: 
5 Jo 


NOV. el, 


Crop-year flour production 
o-——_——" 





am Ju 
Nov. 22, Nov. 23, Nov. 20, Nov. 21, 
1941 1940 1943 1 
56 52 14,217,785 13,303,825 
69 69 24,512,067 22,300,648 
66 64 9,511,430 8,210,340 
63 54 11,156,905 9,043,081 
44 70 6,330,005 5,256,083 
61 62 65,728,192 58,113,977 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 





capacity output tivity 
MOV. 14680 ..cces 814,380 830,781 102 
Previous week 814,380 830,904 102 
i sae $14,380 733,408 90 
Two years ago... 814,380 574,811 71 
PEVO<FORR GVOTARO 66.6060 ccc ctsvesse 76 
SUFORE GVOTORE 60008006004 ccnuse 71 

Kansas City 

| eee 352,800 289,128 82 
Previous week 352,800 281,385 80 
i | |. eee 352,800 262,017 74 
Two years ago... 352,800 240,913 68 
Five-year Average ......cccccscccees 71 
SURPORE BUNGEE. 6606066000 084500 69 

Wichita 
Nov. 14-20 ...... 111,132 98,430 89 
Previous week 111,132 92,184 83 
BOOP GMO .civiie 111,132 73,943 66 
Two years ago... 111,132 62,108 56 

Salina 
NOV. 24638 ..ci0. 109,956 92,560 84 
Previous week 109,956 89,041 81 
POOP BHO ccccvce 109,956 87,063 79 
Two years ago... 109,956 74,196 67 

PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
IOV: 26-86 .icccs 269,100 224,811 84 
Previous week 269,100 215,651 80 
BORE BOO ov <ceves 221,088 157,823 71 
Two years ago... 256,368 96,334 38 
PeVOCWORP BVGPEOG o.5cc6ius-0sneeunes 59 
SOR FORE RVOURS ooscctncscsecscnes 55 

Portland District 

Nov. 14-20 ...... 143,200 133,628 93 
Previous week 143,200 151,505 106 
2OOP GEO ceceses 143,472 95,436 67 
Two years ago... 146,216 82,206 56 
PEUO-FORE GVOLTOMO 0c ccsncceciccsse 69 
Ten-year @VeTAge ......ceseeceeees 64 


THE NORTHWEST 
interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 


Principal 
cluding 





South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Nov. 14-20 ...... 693,546 476,635 69 
Previous week 693,546 432,975 62 
Beet BOO 6068445 693,546 463,397 67 
Two years ago... 401,004 53 
Five-year Average .....ccceccccces os 55 
SORORE BVOTERS 2.0ccccrccedeces oe 55 
Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 
Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
MOV. 24-80 ..cccs 319,284 359,770 113 
Previous week 319,284 300,744 94 
TORF BHO cacccce 353,388 253,595 72 
Two years ago... 351,036 218,914 62 
PeVOPORE SVOTERS 660s cccececsesees 67 
DPOR-FORE BVOTAMS ccc ccrccscesace ° 55 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 14-20 ...... *749,172 582,987 78 
Previous week ..*758,776 600,696 79 
TOGe BD és cease 686,666 455,057 66 
Two years ago... 672,319 426,978 63 
PEVO-VORS GVGTERS 666 cccincccncecs 60 
DON-FORF GVOTEBE 0 ccccceveocncscecs 57 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 
BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
BOY. 14688 .csces 577,416 *497,813 86 
Previous week 577,416 502,414 87 
WORF GHG ccsceses 577,416 393,172 68 
Two years ago... 568,008 381,185 66 
FiVO-YOAF QVGTAGE 22. sccccecccccccs 68 
Ten-year average .......+66+ covese 66 


*Estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT , 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all 
including Minneapolis, St. 


Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
mills of Minnesota, 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


North and South Dakota and 
(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Montana, 
(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r——Southwest——, 
« Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


c—Northwest——, -—Buffalo——, 7-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 








Nov. 14-20 ..... 31,581 629,907 16,634 307,285 *9,455 186,131 670 1,123,323 
Previous week 31,192 14,792 9,613 55,597 

Two weeks ago.. 31,321 17,211 10,231 58,763 

1 RR ree 27,820 545,389 14,228 274,436 7,522 159,755 49,570 979,580 
Ee 22,750 511,691 12,132 260,955 7,293 153,814 42,175 926,460 
arr 23,131 481,297 11,411 244,979 7,039 154,150 41,581 880,426 
Sea 21,695 503,952 10,501 264,458 5,519 163,108 37,715 931,518 
Five-yr. average 25,395 534,447 12,981 270,423 7,386 161,392 45,762 966,262 

*Estimated. 
cates, WPB’s cordage branch has ruled port, filed on form WPB-2096, pre- 


in amendment of order M-47 (burlap). 

It was also explained that it is planned 
to issue burlap allocation certificates on 
a quarterly basis beginning Jan. 1, 1944. 
The certificates will specify the maxi- 
mum quantity of burlap each bag manu- 
facturer will be permitted to receive 
during the quarter, 

In addition, it is planned to have bag 
manufacturers file quarterly reports cov- 
ering inventories, receipts and distribu- 
assert, however, that it is difficult to 


viously had been required on a monthly 
basis. The November and December re- 


ports will be combined. 
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QUENTIN R. PAULSON PROMOTED 
Eoin, Inu.—The Shurtleff Co., Elgin, 

Ill., announces the promotion of Quen- 

tin R. Paulson to the position of gen- 

eral manager, with headquarters in El- 
gin. Mr. Paulson, formerly manager of 
the Barrington Yard, joined the firm 

in 1931. 
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FEED MIXERS ALARMED AT MOVE TO 
RESTRICT USE OF PROTEIN MEALS 


—_—~<—- 


War Food Administration Prepares Order Requiring No More 
Than 110% of 1942 Consumption Be Used in 
Mixed Feeds—Industry in Protest 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration threw a bombshell into 
the commercial mixed feed industry last 
week by announcing a proposed plan 
to limit the use of high protein meals 
by feed manufacturers to 110% of the 
volume used in 1942. Feed dealers 
would have a like restriction on their 
sales. In any one quarter of the year 
no mixer or dealer could use or sell 
more than 110% of the largest amount 
he used or sold in any one quarter 
of 1942. 

The regulation is Revision No. 3 of 
Food Production Order No. 9. 

First publicized at an all-day session 
at the Department of Agriculture on 
Nov. 15, the WFA intended to make 
the order effective on Nov. 22. A flood 
from feed mixers, meal 
processors and dealers pointed out ob- 
vious dangers in the regulation, however, 
and it was still the subject of confer- 
ences at the middle of this week. Lat- 
est indications are that the effective 
date will be postponed to Jan. 1, and 
that a meeting of Department of Agri- 
culture and WFA officials with the 
Feed Industry Council will be held in 
Washington Dec. 1, and a_ general 
meeting, which will include AAA and 
State War Board representatives will 
Dec.. 2. further to 


of protests 


follow on discuss 
the subject. 

The purpose of the order was to take 
a substantial part of the available sup- 
plies of high protein meals away from 
feed mixers and place them in distribu- 
Particularly, it 
seemed to be aimed at feed manufac- 


tion in unmixed form. 


turing companies who have bought soy- 
bean and other processing plants and 
used most or all of the production of 
those plants in their own mixed feeds. 

The 1942 basis used in the regulation 
would give mixed feed manufacturers 
no more than 50 to 60% of the current 
output of the high protein feeds. As 
originally written, the order would have 
been effective immediately, and would 
have applied to the current quarter 
starting Oct. 1. This, mixers claimed, 
would result in the closing down of 
much feed manufacturing capacity long 
before Jan. 1, inasmuch as many plants 
already have used 110% of their 1942 
base quota since Oct. 1. It was pointed 
out that feeders depending upon the 
products of these plants thus would 
be faced with the prospect of liquidat- 
ing herds and flocks because no feed 
would be available for them, or at least 
suffering extreme production losses. It 
seemed probable at the middle of this 
week that the effective date would be 
postponed until Jan. 1. 

Also, as the order was originally writ- 
ten, a provision was included for an 
exchange ratio of meal for beans or oil 
seeds which would give a priority to 
farmers raising those crops. This was 
a subject for vehement protest, as it 
would result in much protein feed being 
held in areas of production and would 
cause worse shortages in heavy feeding 
areas where not much high protein feed 
is raised. 

All vegetable oil seed crops are in- 
cluded in the order, as well as corn 
gluten meal and animal proteins. 





Feed Industry “Blocked Out’’ 
of FPA Conference on Protein 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Leaders in the feed 
industry are frank in criticizing the Food 
Production Administration for the man- 
ner in which a meeting was called in 
Washington on Nov. 15 to consider gov- 
ernment controls over the distribution 
and use of high protein concentrates. 
No invitations were extended to feed 
men to be present at the conference un- 
til Nov. 12. This lack of sufficient 
notice made it impossible for more than 
a very few feed industry representatives 
to be present, both from a standpoint of 
private affairs and the necessity for ar- 
ranging railroad and hotel reservations. 

At the same time, Triple A and State 
War Board representatives apparently 
had ample notice of the meeting to be 
there in force. Their views dominated 
the proceedings, and the discussion as 
reported by the few feed men present 
definitely was hostile to the feed indus- 
try. Several of the AAA men were said 
to have been quite candid in expressing 
a desire to have control of feed distri- 
bution turned over to them. 

As Revision No. 3 of Food Produc- 
tion Order No. 9 was presented and 
approved at the meeting it contained a 
priority for growers of soybeans and 
cottonseed which would have frozen soy- 


bean and cottonseed meals in the areas 
of production and which would have 
made it virtually impossible for feed 
mixers—or feeders—in other areas to 
have obtained any. 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
Association immediately publicized this 
provision to the industry, and the quick 
action sent a flood of protests to J. B. 
Hutson, director of the Food Produc- 
tion Administration, which is under the 
War Food Administration. In general, 
the wires urged an interim period of at 
least 30 days for further study by all 
interested parties, with public hearings 
in which all segments of the feed in- 
dustry might be heard, and with ample 
notice of at least 10 days. 

The association received word from 
its representatives in Washington on 
Nov. 18 that the FPA had consented 
to withdraw the exchange provision in 
the order, at least temporarily, and 
reduce the regulation principally to one 
restricting the sale or use of the prin- 
cipal vegetable proteins in the feed in- 
dustry to 110% of the amount used or 
sold in 1942. The association also was 
told that an industry meeting would be 
called in Washington some time in De- 
cember to discuss how the regulation 





was working out and to determine fur- 
ther action. 

Most feed manufacturers who com- 
mented on the 110% quota for the feed 
industry were of the opinion that it was 
somewhat meaningless, inasmuch as few, 
if any, feed men regularly can obtain 
that volume of protein concentrates. 
It was held certain, however, that if 
the restriction is made retroactive to 
Oct. 1, as it is now written, and the 
quota applied by quarters the result 
will be the closing down of much feed 
manufacturing capacity until after Jan. 
1, This is because plants have been 
operating generally at a high rate since 
new crop meal started coming on the 
market in October and quotas would be 
exhausted before the end of the current 
quarter. 

In such an eventuality, it is pointed 
out, numerous feeders will be unable to 
obtain for a period any mixed feeds 
from the established sources upon which 
they depend, nor is it probable that any 
other source would be willing to take 
them on as new customers. A _ heavy 
loss in production, or even in actual loss 
of flocks and herds, might well result. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BOOST IN CORN CEILING 
BEFORE DEC. 1 PREDICTED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—An upward re- 
adjustment of the corn price ceiling 
before Dec. 1 is now regarded as highly 
likely in informed quarters at the OPA 
and the War Food Administration. 

And, if the OPA has its way, the 
readjustment will be accompanied by 
ceilings on oats, barley and grain sor- 
ghums, which, with the corn price ad- 
justments, will bring the four feed 
grains back to an approximation of the 
pound-for-pound price equality average 
market conditions have given them in 
the past. 

Two reasons are given for setting the 
deadline for the readjustment on or 
before Dec. 1: 

The new corn loan has to be an- 
nounced by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
on or before that date, and to avoid 
confusion an effort is being made to 
announce the new loan and the new corn 
ceiling at about the same time. 

The transportation stringency caused 
by movement of the potato and bean 
crops has passed, and cars are now avail- 
able for a corn movement if corn will 
move at a somewhat higher price. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

WHEAT 70% SOWN IN OKLAHOMA 

OxtaHoma City, Oxra.—Approxi- 
mately 70% of the anticipated wheat 
acreage in Oklahoma has been sown, 
according to the Nov. 1 survey by the 
state board of agriculture. Dec. 1 is 
generally regarded as the deadline for 
seeding winter wheat, and should the 
state receive its usual rainfall during 
the winter months, the 1944 crop may 
exceed that of 1943, the agriculture 
board report stated. That estimate 
takes into account an increase of about 
9% in winter wheat acreage. There is 
practically no volunteer wheat. The 
entire southern portion of the state is 
badly in need of moisture, particularly 
because of high winds that recently have 
depleted soil moisture. Reports from 
over that area state that wheat is 
dying rapidly, especially in the south- 
western counties where the drouth is 
acute. No rain fell during the past 
week. 
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Cargill Bulletin Says 
WEA Wheat Goals 
Will Not Be Reached 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Because of an 
increase of from only 10 to 15% in the 
acreage seeded to winter wheat this fall, 
it seems quite apparent that the goal 
set by the War Food Administration 
for wheat production will not be reached, 
T. J. Totushek, editor of the crop bul- 
letin issued by Cargill, Inc., said in the 
company’s grain crop review issued Nov. 
18. “Whether the difference can be 
made up by increased seeding of spring 
wheat next year remains to be seen,” 
the review states. 

Crop conditions in the winter wheat 
area are attributed as the cause of the 
acreage reduction. Southwestern Neb- 
raska and western Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas still report moisture is in- 
sufficient to germinate the seed in many 
cases, the bulletin points out, “and with 
a lack of a good reserve of moisture 
in the subsoil over large areas, the pros- 
pects for the 1944 winter wheat crop 
are not very promising at present,” the 
review concludes. 

¥ FY 
Increase Sought in Southwest 

Late in August the WFA set the 1944 
wheat acreage goal for the nation at 
68,000,000 acres, an increase of 26% 
over 1943 seeding. Most of the in- 
creased acreage was sought in the great 
plains states from Montana and North 
Dakota to Texas. 

The four principal hard winter wheat 
producing states—Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas—in 1942 seeded a 
total of 20,807,000 acres. The acreage 
goal for seeding in those four states 
this fall was 28,900,000 acres, an in- 
crease of 8,093,000 acres, or about 57% 
of the total acreage increase of 13,841,- 
000 acres sought by the WFA for the 
nation. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED WHEAT SALES CUT 
INTO GOVERNMENT STOCKS 


Wasuinoeton, D. C—A _ continued 
heavy demand for feed wheat drained 
government reserves by some 6,000,000 
bus in the second week in November, 
and brought the level of owned stocks 
down to less than 91,000,000 bus, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. reported. 

With feed interests buying twice the 
amount of wheat acquired by CCC 
through market purchases or deliveries 
of 1942 loan grain, government stocks 
declined 3,714,425 bus. Sales of wheat 
for dairy and poultry feed amounted to 
6,201,762 bus, and brought cumulative 
releases since July 1 to 172,997,762 bus. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





UTAH WHEAT OUTLOOK IMPROVED 

Satr Lake Crry, Uran.—The outlook 
for winter wheat in Utah is considerably 
improved as a result of recent rains. 
Germination is much better than norma! 
and warm weather is needed for the 
plants to make ample fall growth. Cro} 
conditions are poor in Tooele County 
where planting is still under way. Much 
of the planting is yet to be done in 
Beaver County but in the important dr) 
land wheat areas of Juab, Utah, Casche 
and other counties, much of the seeding 
has been completed and normal growth 
has been reached. 


OD OTE 
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YOU WANT YOUR SPRING WHEAT FLOURS TO HAVE 
ALL THE FINEST BAKING QUALITIES FROM THE 
GREAT NORTHWESTERN WHEAT GROWING AREAS 
—SO YOU’LL WANT COMMANDER MILLS FLOURS 


They are milled especially for bakers—from selected choice northwestern 

wheats. Their high quality proteins and strong fermentation tolerance 

insure good oven spring and fine texture, with the full rich flavor that 
only northwestern spring wheat imparts. 

You'll find northwestern spring wheat flours from COMMANDER 
ind DER MILLS MILLS with just the right protein strength and type to fit your baking 
requirements—for special blends or regular formulas. They’ll help carry a 

larger share of your baking load under present conditions of production. 
N eAPOLls Let your COMMANDER MILLS representative discuss these spring 
wheat flours with you, for he is well qualified to help you in selecting 


those flours best suited to your production requirements. 


S BES 
OND 
CORD COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 
pest ON a | 0 EY Pe rae 
COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices « Minneapolis Commander Milling Company ¢ Minneapolis —: 





Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City | 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo — 
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An exceptionally fine, country-milled 


Real Patent Flour 


Every barrel ground from selected Northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


“WON DERSACK” 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 











IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard are Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR, 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





ARN OLD 
STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 

















White Heather 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 


GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











EXTRA HOU 


as OF boueH STABILITY 


F Dou Wis 


A new development 
iweemles f Which greatly ex- 
—"} tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 












American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








S 4D OND 00/0 DDN 0- DN 07) 


Atlanta FULTON lo PTIEY: 
OB SAE Trirg| BAG & COTTON PR aa 
A Minncapolis MILLS Wew Oricans 





Kansas City, Kan. 
VVasasasawaksad 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Weare always ready =) fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator _o City, Mo. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER & FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


WAUPACA WISCONSIN 





Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 














MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Job of Feeding Europe 








(Continued from page 4.) 
ponents in reserves for relief disposi- 
tion. 

Adequate reserves of wheat for food 
must be termed imperative. In the re- 
lief of food shortages in continental 
Europe, before and after the cessation 
of hostilities, wheat and flour will loom 
largest, as they did during and after 
World War I. Advances in nutritional 
science and the greater abundance of 
soybeans and dried legumes will influ- 
ence the composition of food relief sup- 
plies. Yet wheat is so basic a food- 
stuff, and wheat supplies are so much 
more abundant than in 1918-19, that 
it will again rank at the top of the 
program. As the previous experience 
demonstrates, relief in a narrow sense 
werges into relief in the broadest sense, 
including aid to Soviet Russia and even- 
tually enlarged supplies to neutrals. 
It must therefore be viewed in the 
light of the entire international wheat 
position. 

Two dangers must be avoided, if at 
all possible, in arriving at estimates of 
adequate reserves. Significant over- 
estimation of supplies or significant un- 
derestimation of prospective utilization, 
if influential in determining policies, can 
lead to severe pinching on priority needs 
when this would be certainly embarrass- 
ing and possibly serious. Wheat must 
be kept abundant for liberal human 
consumption during the war and after, 
without threat of rationing or restrict- 
ing its use for food, in the exporting 
countries at least. On the other hand, 
undue conservatism in estimation, backed 
by policy decisions, can lead to exces- 
sive reserves of wheat at the expense 
of production of animal products while 
the need for these is very pressing, and 
to postwar embarrassment and _ price 
collapse due to burdensome stocks of 
wheat when urgent need for it has 
passed. The relative promptness with 
which agricultural surplus followed 
scarcity after World War I emphasizes 
the importance of avoiding this horn of 
the dilemma. A middle ground must 
be sought. 

Food relief requirements in French 
North Africa proved limited and tem- 
porary, and this area has_ surpluses 
to spare for military and relief uses in 
Mediterranean Europe. We infer that 
the experience will be broadly similar 
in Sicily, if not in Sardinia and Corsica. 

Italy proper will present relief and 
behabilitation problems as fast as the 
country comes under United Nations 
control, but at present it seems likely 
that in-shipments of wheat, flour or 
other foodstuffs will not loom large in 
the total problem. With as good a crop 
as that now indicated, Italy -has usually 
imported little wheat until late in the 
crop year. Flour milling capacity is 
large enough to stand considerable de- 
struction without becoming insufficient. 
Relief foods, including flour, will doubt- 
less be required for a time because of 
local scarcities, destruction of transport 
facilities, and disturbance of inter- 
tegional movement, rather than because 
of deficits in the country as a whole. 
Prior to September, the livestock popula- 
tion had not been much reduced, and 
Some classes were even reported in- 
creased; but it can doubtless be ren- 
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“SUNNY 
KANSAS’ 


dered more productive as soon as addi- 
tional fedstuffs can be imported. Italy 
has been exporting various foodstuffs 
to Germany. Her deficits in vegetable 
oils, meats, fish and eggs, compared with 
peacetime averages, may have to be 
endured. 
The grain position in the Danube 
countries will depend greatly on the time 
and manner of their change of status, 
and the extent to which Germany 
have sucteeded 


may 
in drawing off their 
For the present it is sig- 
nificant that good crops appear to be 
the rule in southeastern Europe, and 
that Roumanian grain harvests are con- 
sidered the best since 1939. It is fair 
to expect that, in the months ahead, 
grain will move from these countries to 
Central Europe, even if many of the 
city people go hungry; but no one can 
safely predict when, whither, or how 
much grain will move, or what effects 
might follow extensive warfare in this 
region. 


surpluses. 


Prospective relief requirements for the 
occupied countries of western Europe 
loom much larger. 

If victory should be won in Europe 
before the end of July, 1944, if food 
relief requirements should reach their 
peak before harvest, and if 
shipping should permit full shipments, 
we consider that the maximum draft 
on United Nations present supplies of 
wheat for shipment to Continental 
Europe ex-Russia in 1943-44 would not 
exceed 300,000,000 bus and would prob- 
ably be less than 250,000,000. On the 
basis of our present appraisal of Con- 
tinental European wheat production in 
1943, and barring heavy losses through 
destruction, current crops plus 250,000,- 
000 bus of relief wheat and commercial 
imports by neutrals at the same level as 
in 1942-43 would raise aggregate wheat 
consumption in 1943-44 to the prewar 
average and permit some replenishment 
of stocks. If progress with invasion 
should be made but victory be deferred, 
we are not able to arrive at figures 
higher than 250,000,000 to 800,000,000 
bus for the year 1943-44 on any reason- 
able assumptions regarding the rate of 
liberation, destruction of food stocks in 
the process, and the extent of German 
withdrawals of foodstuffs before retreat- 
ing. Requirements for imported sup- 
plies in 1944-45 may be considerably 
higher, but certainly not twice as large. 
The actual amount will depend on many 
factors, chief among which will be the 
European food crops of 1944. 

The largest single block of territory 
and population requiring extensive re- 
lief may prove to be the portions of 
Soviet Russia that were in Axis hands 
until the 1943 harvest and have since 
been or will be won back. Presumably 
the USSR will draw on lend-lease or 
similar supplies to supplement her own 
resources for relief rehabilitation 
we have no 


another 


and 
Though 
of estimating either needs or 
effective requirments for this purpose, 
we expect the USSR to take less than 
150,000,000 bus of wheat for this and 
other purposes in the coming year, even 
on optimistic assumptions as to moving 
the wheat in; and we doubt if as much 
as 100,000,000 bus will be so absorbed. 

We believe it reasonable to assume 
that no important shipments of relief 
wheat to eastern or southeastern Asia 
will be feasible in 1943-44, and that 
Australian reserves will be more than 


of these people. 
means 


This fine flour will do you an 


excellent baking job,—do it 


with assurance, certainty, and 


at not a penny of added cost. 


That is all any flour can do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat 


WICHIT 


* 


FLOUR 
MILLS 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


SACKS 


CAPACITY 


COMPANY 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








; ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


MEPHERSON, 


KANSAS * 
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CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
7 Zz Cc 3 — 

St. Louis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston 

Omaha Enid 

Toledo 





MILLING WHEAT PRo- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED » ‘STATES 


FROM EVER 


OFFICES 
New York Nashville Peoria 
Chicago Enid Galveston 
a md City Minneapolis Portland 
Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Sera Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 

















bade Beer WOLF'S 
eae? RLEMIUM 
eal FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 

















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


j. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


— 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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ample to service armed forces in the 
Pacific in this period. But it seems 
clearly desirable United Nations policy 
to see that Australian reserves are kept 
large to provide subsequently feasible 
relief shipments to the Orient. 

For relief and lend-lease disposition 
in Continental Europe plus Soviet Rus- 
sia, therefore, we see little prospect that 
as much as 450,000,000 bus of imported 
wheat will be required in the coming 
year and at least as good prospect that 
will be under 350,000,000, 
even if the war goes well for the United 
Nations. 
Europe, chiefly by neutrals, may reach 


the amount 


Other commercial imports into 


25,000,000 to 50,000,000 additional. If 
such figures should be attained, ship- 
ments to the British Isles and non- 


European importers might raise world 
net exports of wheat and flour to 750,- 
000,000 bus, but they would be at least 
as likely to fall below 625,000,000. At 
present we judge that the lower figure 
will not be reached in 1943-44, and that 
the higher one is altogether unlikely to 
be exceeded. 

For commercial and relief shipments 
to Europe and the USSR, it would seem 
rational to rely most heavily on Canada 
for wheat and 
United States 
limited shipments of flour; to depend on 
Argentina and French North Africa for 
limited shipments, chiefly of wheat, to 
parts of those areas; and to rely most 


on the 
Australia for 


flour; to count 


and more 


heavily on Australia for any needed 
shipments to India, for supply of en- 
larged forces in the Pacific, and for 
eventual relief shipments to eastern and 
southeastern Asia. In 


addition, how- 


ever, Great Britain can be expected, 
as soon as hostilities end on the Conti- 
nent if not earlier, to release for prompt 
relief use most of her emergency stocks 
of flour, in addition to reserves specfi- 
cally accumulated for this purpose. 
Under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment she is committed to donate 25,- 
000,000 bus for relief, or the equivalent 
in transportation. 

The chief exporting countries 
hold the bulk of the supplies potentially 
available for international disposal. Each 
of them faces urgent problems of allo- 
cation to reserves and nonfood disposi- 
tion. 


four 


Each is in danger of policy errors 
if it looks exclusively to its own posi- 
tion. Some measure of international 
collaboration on major decisions seems 
in prospect. 
table 


policy discussions. 


Hence we present a com- 
posite which useful in 
The figures in the 
upper half of the table are subject to 
with fuller while 
those in the lower half are provisional 
of the usefulness of the 


form in which they are set. 


may be 


revision knowledge, 


illustrations 


The indicated domestic requirements 
include small absolute increases in both 
food and seed uses, the latter on the 
that wheat acreages sown 
will generally be enlarged for 1944 har- 
vests. The amounts set down for “lim- 
ited feed use” and “conservative use for 
alcohol” are large except: in compari- 
son with 1942-43. Surplus wheat dis- 
position for these two uses and for fuel 
in Argentina may this year raise their 
aggregate above the total used 
for food and seed in the four countries: 
items 17-19 total 824; items 4 and 5 
total 835. Some such aggregate as indi- 
cated can be spared for these nonfood 
purposes, but it will be necessary to 
take steps, especially in the United 


assumption 


to or 


States and Argentina, to prevent this 
extraordinary flow of wheat from going 
far higher. With good national man- 
agement and suitable international col- 
laboration, this should be feasible. It 
promises to entail some liquidation of 
TENTATIVE ANALYSIS OF WHEAT SUP- 
PLIES AND DISPOSITION, 1943-44, IN 
FOUR CHIEF EXPORTING COUN- 
TRIES (IN MILLION BUSHELS) 


Item— 


Supplies— 

1. Total 
July 1-31, 1943 618 ) 

2. Crop of 1943... 835 296 95 


United States 
Canada 
Australia 
Argentina 


Total 


stocks, 
270 1,694 
214 1,440 





3. Total (excl. im- 


DOTON) sesvces 1,453 897 300 484 3,134 
Disposition— 
4. Food consump- 

COM: ones ease 535 50 35 75 695 
5. Seed use for 

| Prrerrecre 80 27 10 23 140 
6. Limited feed 

OOP aenasa ssc 175 55 10 10 3250 
7. Conservative use 

for alcohol ... 60 10 5 ae 75 


8. Working stocks, 
July 1-31, 1944 125 45 50 70 290 





9. Total above 


RORMB .ncccece 975 187 110 178 1,450 
ae yee 178 710 190 306 1,684 
Other allocations 
11. Net exports, 

OUG, cccecccuses —72 360 60 102 450 
12. Relief donations 50 25 sas * 75 
13. Other reserves. 175 275 110 100 660 
14. Surplus to feed 275 50 15 20 86360 
15. Surplus to alco- 

MOE siseeseees 50 6s 5 — 55 
16. Surplus to fuel... ea na 84 84 
Special subtotals— 

17. Feed use 

(64-34) ciccccs 150 105 25 30 610 
18. Use for alcohol 

CTWRRD cieees 110 10 10 ~ 130 
1G, Pwel GOO .ccces os os . 84 84 


20. Total stocks 
July 1-31, 1944 
(84-138) 2.00. 300 320 160 170 950 

swollen inventories of hogs, beef cattle, 

and probably also poultry in the United 

States; and already some steps in these 

It also calls 

for special efforts to get coal shipped 

to Argentina. The obstacles to this lie 
shortages 


directions have been taken. 


partly in for shipping and 
coal for export; but they are in con- 
siderable measure diplomatic, since the 
new Argentine government has hardly 
gone beyond its precedessor toward join- 
ing the other American countries or the 
United Nations. 

Net exports in 1943-44, including ship- 
ments to armed forces, on lend-lease, and 
for relief, cannot be forecast with any 
approach to precision. We tentatively 
put the total at 525 (450 + 75) million 
bushels from these four countries, as- 
suming that conditions will permit ship- 


ment of the relief donations already 
pledged. Probably this is optimistically 
high. But we count it desirable that 


wheat reserves (above ordinary working 
stocks) be kept relatively large in order 
to be surely prepared to meet heavier 
demands for Continental 
Soviet Russia, 


Europe and 
also to ade- 
quate insurance against crop failures in 
1944. The aggregate carry-over of the 
four countries could, in our judgment, 
safely be allowed to fall well below the 
suggested figure of 950,000,000 bus if 
heavy relief shipments prove feasible 
United States 
imports of wheat for feed use, chiefly 
from Canada, seem likely more or less 
to exceed out-shipments of United States 
wheat and flour for all purposes. 


and have 


in the current crop year. 


Granting the provisional character of 
our figures and discussion, we submit 
that the allocation tasks ahead are al- 
together manageable, provided time is 
taken by the forelock and the necessary 
integration of counsel and_ decision 
achieved. Fundamental policy decisions 
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also need to cover financial arrange- 
and priorities. Once 
basic policy issues are settled, the com- 
plicated details of specific arrangements 
can be handled as the specific conditions 
to be met unfold. 


ments shipping 


Collateral questions of importance are 
of the wheat for 
relief use, in earlier and later stages, 


thesex How much 
should be shipped as grain, how much 
as flour, how much in other processed 
forms? In so far as flour is shipped, 
of what type should it be? No definitive 
answer can yet be given these questions, 
since considerations not now predict- 
able will partially determine the practice. 
But the principles seem to us reasonably 
clear. 

Broadly speaking, wheat rather than 
flour should be shipped wherever it 
can be effectively utilized in the receiv- 
ing country. It costs less, is easier and 
cheaper to ship, handles and stores bet- 
ter. Milling imported wheat in the 
consuming country will yield by-products 
needed for feed use, give desirable en- 
ployment to manpower and equipment, 
and help in restoring earning power 
Such wheat can be milled 
according to prevailing local standards. 
For economic reasons, and perhaps nu- 
tritional ones as well, these should not 
be too quickly raised to or 
peacetime levels of palatability. 
and 


and morale. 


toward 

Mills 
transportation systems should lhe 
among the earliest objects of rehabili- 
tation. Available 
types of export 


varied 
permit 
destinations in 
line with known trade preferences. 


supplies of 
wheat 
allocations to 


should 
desirable 


Flour rather than wheat should he 
supplied for prompt relief in the earliest 
emergency stages, and where damage {0 
or destruction of mills or transport 
facilities for a time prevents effective 
utilization of wheat grain. 
tional 


On_nutri- 
grounds some have urged the 
desirability of using for 1elief the Brit- 
ish standard wheatmeal flour, so far as 
this can be shipped and used without 
great delay; and the British people 
welcome larger admixtures of 
white flour in their loaf, to release more 
standard flour for relief 
Practical considerations, however, will 
probably dictate that the bulk of the 
flour shipped and stored overseas for 
relief will be white flour—Canadian, 
Australian and American—of which tlie 
American will presumably be enriched 
to standards effective 
milling. 


might 


disposition. 


at the time of 
To economize shipping space 
and facilitate shipment, some of thie 
will be compressed. Wherever 
possible, white flour should be blended 
with local flour, to avoid prematurely 
adding to poor diets what would je 
regarded as a product—white 
flour. To some extent at least, this 
practice was followed in French Nor‘h 
Africa. 


flour 


luxury 


Demands for these purposes are pre- 
sumably responsible for the recent ste)- 
ping up of flour mill output in Canada, 
Australia and the United States, which 
may therefore reach peak levels as thy 
did in 1918-20. But high policy shou!d 
not permit flour to be pushed into are:s 
where wheat 
utilized. 

Wheat products other than flour, and 
many food products containing wheat 
flour, will be included among the foox's 
shipped for relief use. 


can be advantageous!) 


Intelligent et- 


forts are being directed both toward 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Polar Bear Flour is courteous 







to every high quality competitor 


but yields to none of them. 
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FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 














Without change in its sixty-year-old policies but with 
methods adapted to times and events this company is 
















giving its milling wheat customers as careful, competitive 
and satisfactory service as ever in its long business history. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
FRANK A. THEIS, President = ; 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 


A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
levels required by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 














EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. __ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrets New Ulm, Minn. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** tous, RED WING FLOUR 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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AN EXILE’S TRIBUTE 
TO OUR DAILY BREAD 

I was brought up in a country where 
the reverence for bread borders on idol- 
atry. Adhering to the local custom, 
when a piece of bread fell to the floor 
I quickly picked it up, kissed it in order 
to make amends for careless handling, 
blew off the dust if there 
ate it with relish. 


was any, and 


When I was a very little boy my 


mother taught me those niceties con- 
cerning bread, which in our house was 
not merely food, but a symbol. It was 
the Redeemer’s body. It was holy. 
Even today, in middle age, I treat 
bread with reverence. Not wishing to 
appear ridiculous before people educated 
differently, when I am clumsy with a 
piece, I touch it to my lips behind the 
But I don’t eat as 


much bread as I did in my boyhood, 


screen of a napkin, 


Nowadays nine times out of ten I 
leave my morning toast untouched. I’ve 
reached the point—particularly in these 
days of war—where I breakfast with the 
morning paper in one hand and a cup of 
coffee in the other. 

However, I watch that piece of cold 
toast with a very keen eye—it’s going to 
be my toast Melba later in the day. 

Strange how an individual is composed 
of idiosyncrasies. I treasure a piece of 
cold dry toast like a niggard—and spend 
freely on follies. 

I still 


grow melancholy when I see a_ bit of 


Much depends on upbringing; 


unused bread, and think of the hungry, 
burning eyes, the skin-and-bones bodies 
of all too many European children. 

You see, famine was a common. oc- 
currence in my part of Europe since the 
days of Neanderthal man. The horror 
of starvation accounts largely for this 
bread-adoration I am telling you about. 

In my part of Europe the people often 
fought for bread and held it sacrosanct. 
After the last war, when bread was 
scarce in the countries that lost, swains 
courted girls by sending a loaf of rye 
instead of bouquets.—Wes Brody, in 
Strand Magazine. 

SOUTHERN BATTER BREAD 

A recipe for old-fashioned southern 
batter bread was requested by a news- 
paper several weeks ago and the an- 
swers were wonderful to behold. It 
seems that batter bread is badly confused 
with northern johnny cake, with spoon 
bread, with corn pone, with hoe cakes, 


1 


Win 


a 
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corn dodgers, flapjacks, hushpuppies and 
what not, and while some of these 
breads are palatable and a_ welcome 
change in the diet, especially with fish 
or boiled dinners, they fall far short 
of being old-fashioned southern batter 
bread. A few folks still know how to 
make that tasty brown batter bread in 
a skillet in the oven, and when cut into 
sections and spread liberally with golden 
butter it is indeed a corn bread to 
We are 
sorry for those people who cannot even 
identify this delicious bread not to 
speak of being able to make it.—Pied- 
mont Bulletin. 


tempt the appetite of anyone. 


Bread made from coarse flour is little 
palatable.—Latin Saying. 

AN BKARLY COLONIAL MILLER 

Robert Treat was born in England 
in 1622, and when a young man came to 
America, The consolidation of the Con- 
necticut and New Haven colonies gave 
considerable dissatisfaction to the latter, 
and Robert Treat, with a number of 
New Havenites, ethigrated to New Jer- 
sey, where they founded Newark in 
1666. Treat was the first town clerk 
of the new settlement. 

Two years later the colony appointed 
Treat and Richard Harrison to erect a 
grist mill on the brook in the north end 
of the town, and set apart the second 
and sixth days of the week as grinding 
days. ; 

Treat’s experiences as a miller in New 
Jersey lasted only a few years, for in 
returned to Milford, Conn., 
where he was connected with the mills 


1672 he 


there. 


In 1675 he was made commander of 
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the forces against King Philip. He 
drove the Indians from Springfield, de- 
fended Hadley, and destroyed the tort 
of the Narragansetts. 

In 1683 he was elected governor of 
Connecticut, and continued in that office 
until 1687. There is a legend that 
Treat, in order to keep the charter from 
Andros, who had been appointed royal 
governor, hid it in a great oak. But in 
spite of this he was a member of Gov- 
ernor Andros’ council, and did much to 
mitigate his rule. After the overthrow 
of Andros in 1689, Treat resumed the 
office of governor and held it until 1698. 
He died in 1710, one of the most widely 
respected of the colonists. 

Whose bread I eat, his song I sing.— 
German Saying. 

20% FOOD WASTE? 

Americans throw away one fourth to 
one fifth of the food they produce, ac- 
cording to M. L. Wilson, chief, Nutri- 
tion and Food Conservation Branch, 
War Food Administration, writing in 
the American Magazine. 

To emphasize this fact Mr. Wilson re- 
vealed that the Association of Ameri- 
can Railways reported that in one year 
the railroads paid $8,000,000 in damage 
claims for food spoiled in transit. 

He pointed out, too, that the peeling 
of potatoes is often done so inexpertly 
that from one tenth to one fourth of the 
bulk of the average potato is lost, along 
with much of the vitamin and mineral 
content. 

“If it is the little wastes that count, 
we can squeeze our grapefruit, tip our 
soup bowls, pick up our meat bones 
and sop up the gravy with our bread,” 
Mr. Wilson added. 


CHEMISTRY’S PART IN FEEDING 
STARVING EUROPEANS 

Dr. Geoffrey H. Bourne, the Austri- 
lian bio-chemist, at present attached to 
Oxford University in England, has writ- 
ten a book entitled “Starvation in 
Europe,” in which he maintains that the 
chemical industry is going to play an 
important part in rendering first aid to 
the starving peoples of Europe when 
ihe way has been opened up by the invai- 
ing armies of the United Nations. Iie 
advocates supplying food in tabloid forin 
to provide the necessary vitamins, rat})- 
er than natural foods, which are more 
cumbersome and take longer to trans- 
port. The great need will be for foods 
containing vitamin C, to fight scurvy ‘n 
particular, which foods, Dr. Bourne 
maintains, could be flown to a particu- 
lar town or district in a few hours, in 
tabloid form, and would serve the pur- 
pose as well as natural foods, in spiie 
of the statements of nutrition exper's 
of the greater value of natural foocs 
as compared with concentrates and syn- 
thetic preparations. 


Between the great things that we can- 
not do and the small things we will not 
do, the danger is that we shall do 
nothing. 


PROPHECY 


For I dipt into the future, 

Far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the World, 

And all the wonder that would be; 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 

Aryosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, 

Dropping down with costly bales; 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 

And there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nation’s airy navies 

Grappling in the central blue; 
Far along the world-wide whisper 

Of the south wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples 

Plunging thru the thunderstorm; 
Till the war drum throbb’d no longer 

And the battle flags were furl’d 

In the parliament of man, 

The federation of the world. 
There the common sense of most 
Shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, 

Lapt in universal law. 


-From “Locksley Hall,’ by Tennyson. 
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THE BITTER PILL 

ND so, at long last we have a subsidy on flour 
A and bread, or, for the sake of reasonable ac- 
curacy, let us say we have assurance of being about 
to have a subsidy on the wheat from which flour and 
bread have to be made. 

Millers who had some hand in devising the subsidy 
set-up, or, at least, in supplying the sounding board 
for announcement of what had been decided, believe 
that the subsidy scheme is reasonably practicable and 
workable. Definite opinion cannot, of course, be 
formed until announcement is made of the precise 
nature of changes in ceiling levels and exact amounts 
of subsidies to be paid in the several sections and on 
the several major types of wheat. Provisions of the 
formal directives and details of administrative ma- 
chinery as to time and method of computing the 
subsidies and times of payment are also pertinent to 
the workability of the plan as a whole. It is antici- 
pated that some of these may become available before 
these comments reach the reader. 

Meanwhile, it certainly is fair to say that a more 
awkward scheme more awkwardly arrived at would 
be difficult to imagine. First in point is the fact 
that the subsidy has nothing whatever to do with the 
war effort and even less to the possibility of contrib- 
uting anything to that effort. It is in no sense a 
subsidy to growers to encourage them to produce 
more wheat against the world’s rising needs. It is 
even less a needed subsidy to consumers, who have 
the greatest income in the entire history of this or 
any other country, an amount so great that a major 
political and economic concern is the taking away of 
their purchasing power as a safeguard against fur- 
ther inflation. It certainly is not a subsidy for the 
benefit of processors, who dislike it so strongly that 
they have from the first protested against it to the 
extent of ultimate peril to their own interests, if not 
actually their industrial security. 

It is, as is now so well known as not to require 
this belated emphasis, wholly a subsidy of expedi- 
ency, a gross misuse of public funds to save the 
government itself from the results of its own incred- 
ible stupidity in declaring that the price of wheat 
from which bread is made must be high and the price 
of the bread itself must be low. The first of these 
clearly is a sop to politically articulate producers 
and the second the shameless appeasement of ruth- 
lessly threatening groups of organized consumers. 
Therefore, as in the case of a majority of acts of 
government affecting our economics through all of the 
past decade, solution was found—could only be found 
—in pouring new millions out of the treasury with 
virtually no suggestion of provision for ultimate pay- 
ment of the bill. 

It may be that the bread industries, already shar- 
ing the commercial serfdom of most other industries, 
may be able to live, perhaps even to prosper, through 
henceforth depending for a substantial part of their 
incomes upon doles from government. ‘The fact that 
they have been able temporarily to carry on under 
the ceiling controls is, perhaps, encouraging, although 
the past several weeks have forced millers to operate 
under great difficulty and at little or no profit or even, 
in instances, actual losses. 

Yet, it is obvious that the new set-up, with its 
accompanying apparent certainty of wheat prices 
rising to parity-ceiling and a resulting fixed price 
basis all around, creates a wholly new situation in 
milling, extending into the grain trade. It may be too 
early to forecast discontinuance of future trading 
in wheat, not by specific action of the exchanges but 
because of considerable, if not total, lack of need for 
trading and the obvious absence of buyers on the 
“long” side. It is not, however, too early to foresee 
disappearance of storage earnings, or carrying charges, 
on wheat in commercial storage, since terminal ele- 
vators already are actively disposing of their stocks 
because of this apparent certainty. Indeed, it is 
rather generally accepted as likely that all prices 
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soon will be flattened out and “trading” factors largely 
forgotten. 

It is permissible to say, now that the issue has 
been determined, that the justifiable rebellion of in- 
dustry and the trades against the politically inspired 
subsidy action has patriotically yielded to the pro- 
gram primarily because of its loyalty. It would 
require unprecedented bias of thought to credit the 
program itself to a similar inspiration. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LEAGUE OF UNORGANIZED CITIZENS? 


W* have been giving somewhat more than casual 
consideration to the idea of setting on foot a 
movement for the organization of a League of Unor- 
ganized Citizens, to be, as its name emphasizes, a 
militant association of economic and political orphans 
of the new deal storm, recently intensified by the 
lightnings of war and the winds of unreasoning 
taxations. 

Our idea is inspired by recent reports and discus- 
sions of Arthur Krock, chief of the Washington 
Bureau of the New York Times, of the present un- 
happy position of an estimated 18,000,000 heads of 
families, with unnumbered millions of dependents 
and associates, who have no economic home in the 
current tempests blowing around rates of pay and 
costs of living. Mr. Krock correctly points out that 
these unfortunate people, broadly classed as white 
collar workers, receive no consideration whatever un- 
der the “Little Steel” or any other formula; that, on 
the contrary, millions of them are living on the base 
pay of 1940; that, because they must have organiza- 
tion and spokesmen and asserted rights of “collective 
bargaining” before they can get any sort of hearing 
anywhere, they are simply rocking along while the 
politicians bounce the political ball off them and more 
or less laugh at the hollow sound resulting. 

Looking somewhat into the situation of these for- 
gotten workers and the matter of their rights, Mr. 
Krock reports the following result of his inquiry of 
a spokesman for the War Labor Board: 


Q.—‘“Suppose an employer has 50 clerks who, 
having no union to speak for them, have not been 
able to apply to the War Labor Board for ad- 
justment of their salaries under the formula. 
Suppose these clerks organize, not a union, for 
this purpose only, and advise the board that their 
employer has not raised their salaries in the 
proportion granted to organized workers. What 
would be the course of the board?” 

A.—‘*We would send a conciliator and _ in- 
determine whether the facts as 
stated were correct: Whether the wages were as 
represented, the employer’s attitude as described, 
and whether the spokesmen of this organization 
were authorized to speak for the majority. If 
all was found to be in order, the board would 
act on the application in accordance with the 


vestigator to 
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formula, although of course that would take time, 
and the more such applications the more time 
it would take. 

“The board would not be obliged to consult 
the National Labor Relations Board unless the 
organization were one of those company unions 
which had come under the ban of the NLRB. 
But the board would enter into no collateral 
wage disputes, such as maintenance of member- 
ship, With that 
pleas of one- 


bargaining agreements, etc. 


proviso it would entertain the 


purpose organizations such as you describe,” 


All of this, it will be noted, has to do only with 
wage and salary paid labor, including clerical, teacher, 
state and municipal employee and similar groups, to 
which properly may be added executive, management 
and supervision employees in the widest possible range, 
doubtless running into many other millions. Millions 
of these “white collar” workers, numerically compara- 
ble perhaps to the members of labor unions or the 
other millions in farm organizations, not only have no 
rights nor any means of asserting any they might 
gain, but have come to be generally regarded as 
political push-overs, who never, by any possible chance, 
could come to vote as a unit for their own defense 
or advancement. 

Yet, says Mr. Krock, “now that the situation has 
been factually presented and editorially analyzed, 
Washington is populous with politicians and adminis- 
tration officials who want to do something to cancel 
the disadvantage with organized workers under which 
these citizens and voters are existing in a market of 
high prices on 1940 pay or, in many instances, little 
more than that.” He suggests, too, that the slightly 
greater attention being paid to these forgotten men 
and women may increase as the day when they can 
express themselves at the polls approaches. 

However, our plans contemplate not limiting mem- 
bership in our association of the politically inarticu- 
late to these white collar workers, but to make mem- 
bership available also to those millions of other citi- 
zens who have grown financially thin and spiritually 
wan under the political bludgeonings of the past dec- 
ade. We would especially invite the membership of 
those who live on the declining income from the results 
of their own, or their husbands’ or forbears’ provi- 
dence, of the millions of professional men—doctors, 
lawyers, accountants, professors, scientists and engi- 
neers. We would include, also, the millions of small 
merchants and operators of little businesses. Most 
particularly would we seek the membership of the 
scores of millions of owners of billions of dollars of 
life insurance, the safety and security of which must 
stand or fall upon the integrity and honesty of gov- 
ernment, with especial reference to the reckless mis- 
use of our century and a half of savings, and result- 
ing wealth of possessions, in subsidizing all things 
for social objectives which promise to make us a high- 
minded and starry-eyed people existing in poverty. 

We do not know just what we would do with our 
league once we get it organized, chartered, staffed 
and ready to function. What we would try to do 
would be to use it as an instrument for throwing 
such an everlasting political scare into the economic 
and political termites that are undermining both our 
constitutional government and our security in our 
possessions that they would flee for their very lives. 
Probably it would not work, chiefly because the spirit 
of independence which is our chief national asset 
would prevent all of these millions of people from 
making common cause even in their own interest. 
It is worth noting that unionized labor is a militant 
unit only because of the lash of leaders who reward 
a sort of serfdom with a share of the profits. We 
would have no such lash. Still it would be a lot of 
fun trying. 

We may add that actual enlistment of members in 
the LUC must await preparation of applicable direc- 
tives and clearances from the several groups of pros- 
pects already noted. 
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HIGHER SUBSIDY ON FEED 
WHEAT MAY EASE ONTARIO 


Toronto, Onr.—An announcement by 
the Dominion government last week of 
an increase in the subsidy on western 
feed wheat may help the Ontario winter 
wheat flour situation. Following repre- 
sentation by the Ontario Flour Millers 
Association and other organizations for 
some measure to relieve the serious 
shortage of winter wheat flour the gov- 
ernment announced that a drawback of 
No. 


wheat and grades of equal or lower value 


25c bu on Manitoba 4 northern 
purchased for use as feed became effec- 
tive Nov. 15. 

This drawback replaced the former 
one of 8c bu on wheat of any grade 
The consequent 
reduction in western feed wheat to On- 


purchased for feeding. 


tario farmers will make it profitable for 
substitute 
western springs in their feeding pro- 
Hitherto, they had been holding 
winter wheat and as a result produc- 


them to sell winters and 


grams. 


tion of soft winter wheat flour had al- 
most ceased as mills could not get the 
Now that farmers 
are able to make a profit on such trans- 
actions it is hoped this will result in 
increased deliveries of milling quality 
needed for 
grinding into flour for use of biscuit 


grain for grinding. 


grain which is so badly 
and pastry manufacturers. 

When announcing this change in the 
subsidy the government further stated 
that since it is likely the higher grades 
of western wheat will be required for 
future no 
provided from Nov. 


human consumption in the 


drawback will be 
western Canadian wheat of 
higher value than Manitoba No. 4. The 
recent increase in western wheat prices 


15 on any 


made the change in subsidy necessary. 
The 25¢c bu drawback represents pay- 
ment by the Dominion government of 
about $8.25 ton on western feed wheat. 
To buyers in eastern Canada and British 
Columbia the government further con- 
tributes to lowering the cost of feed 
(including millfeed) through its freight 
assistance policy. 
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REFINING OF FLOUR BEGAN 
LONG AGO, SAYS DR. DUNLAP 

Ont.—Dr, F. L. 

Co., 


address on 


Toronto, 
Wallace & Tiernan Newark, 
N. J., delivered an white 
versus brown flour at a recent meeting 


Dunlap, 
Inc., 


of the Toronto section of the American 
of Cereal Chemists. He 
pointed out that, contrary to the opin- 
ion of many, the refining of flour is not 


Association 


a recent move, but a gradual transition 
from very early days. 

The preference of people in all lands 
has been very marked in favor of white 
bread, from white flour, in spite of 
propaganda to the contrary and even a 
subsidy in favor of whole wheat flour 
in one case. Dr. Dunlap said that al- 


though it is generally conceded that 
brown bread is more nutritious on ac- 


count of vitamin and mineral content, 
still the phytic acid content in long 
extraction flours offers the disadvantage 
that it interferes with the calcium re- 
tention. 

In Great Britain as a war measure 
only flour is allowed, 
Dr. Dunlap said, and one must keep in 
mind the loss of feedingstuffs for ani- 


mals that this policy entails. 


long extraction 
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INCREASE IN ACREAGE OF 
ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 


Toronto, Ont.—The acreage of winter 
wheat in Canada this year is estimated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
at $735,000, an increase of 28,000 acres 
over the previous year. This acreage is 
in Ontario where all the winter wheat 
Growth was slow early 
in the season and condition of the crop 
on Oct. 31 is given at 84% of the long 
time average as compared with 94% 
on the corresponding date of 1942. The 
area sown to fall rye for all Canada 
is 273,200 acres, a decrease of 114,000 
from last of 387,- 


is produced, 


acres year’s area 


200 acres. 
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WESTERN GRAIN NET PROFIT 
IS LARGEST IN 14 YEARS 
Winnipec, Man.—The Western Grain 
Co., Ltd., reports a net operating in- 
come of $699,638, or $219,000 over the 
1942 total, for the fiscal period ended 
July 31, 1943. With other income of 
$33,367, total income amounted to $733,- 
005, which compared with $498,328 one 
year The latest profits are the 
largest the company has shown since 
1929. 


ago. 


After allowing for depreciation, taxes, 
etc., the net balance available for divi- 
dends was $120,738, which compares 
with $53,746 in 1941-42. On the 6% pre- 
ferred net available was $6.35 as com- 
pared with $2.83 in 1942, leaving a small 
balance equivalent to 3c a share on each 
of the 200,000 shares of common stock. 
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VISITORS IN VANCOUVER 
Vancouver, B. C.—Visitors to this city 
during the past week were J. R. Mur- 
ray, of Winnipeg, formerly identified 
with the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., 
and Charles Hunting, also of Winnipeg, 
and now western sales manager for the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 
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DIVIDEND PLAN APPROVED 
Toronto, Ont.— Eastern Bakeries, 
Ltd., subsidiary of Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, has had a plan for 
eliminating dividend arrears on the pre- 
ferred stock approved by shareholders. 
The preference stock was entitled to a 
cumulative annual dividend of 64%, 
but in recent years holders have been 
receiving 314,% under a guarantee of 
Maple Leaf company which would have 
expired Jan. 15, 1944. Under the new 
arrangement the cumulative dividend on 





stock has been reduced to 
4% annually, with the senior stock par- 
ticipating in dividends paid on the com- 
mon to the extent of $1.50 a share an- 
nually, and the Maple Leaf company 
has voluntarily given up its claim for 
funds contributed in the past under its 
dividend. Eastern Bak- 
eries, Ltd., operates a chain of bakeries 
in the maritime provinces with head 
offices at St. John, N. B. 


preferred 


guarantee of 
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WHEAT CARGO VESSEL AGROUND 

Winnirec, Man.—The SS. Riverton, 
of Colonial Steamships, Ltd., Port Col- 
borne, went aground 27 miles from Mid- 
land, Ont., last week. Whether the 
vessel and its full cargo of 243,000 bus 
of wheat will be a total loss has not 
been determined. 
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CANADA INCREASES FEED 
WHEAT DRAWBACK TO 25c 


Man.—The Agricultural 
Supplies Board and the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board have announced joint- 
fy, effective Nov. 15, that the Dominion 
government will pay a drawback of 25c 
bu on wheat purchased for feeding pur- 
No. 4 northern and 
grades of equal or lower value. This 
replaces the drawback of 8c bu the 
government has been paying for more 
than a year on any grade of wheat if 
purchased for feeding. 





WINNIPEG, 


poses of grade 


P. 0. George V. Hastings 


. . prisoner of war .. 


Missing after a raid on Sept. 29, P.O. 
George V. Hastings, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Hastings, Winnipeg, is now 
reported a prisoner of war in Germany. 
He enlisted with the R.C.A.F. in the 
spring of 1941 and was graduated early 
in January, 1942, as a navigator. He com- 
menced operational work in England the 
same month as a night fighter. His father, 
Walter Hastings, is manager of the grain 
department of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd. 





MILL MANAGER CITES HIGH 
LOYALTY OF PLANT CREWS 


MonTreat, Que.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
on Nov. 19, G. A. Morris, vice president 
and general manager, told shareholders 
that volume of business last year ex- 
ceeded $40,000,000. Commenting on the 
difficulties of carrying on under present 
labor shortages he paid tribute to the 
loyalty and enthusiasm of the staff. [le 
cited an instance where in an emergency 
a day gang had carried on through the 
night shift and then through another 
full day shift for a total stretch of 25 
hours, and another where a volunteer 
staff of male and female office workers 
had organized a series of gangs and 
worked overtime to meet a shortage of 
workers which developed in the small 
packaging plant. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ALL DIRECTORS RE-ELECTED 

Toronto, Ont.—At the recent annual 
meeting of Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., all directors were re-elected. 
It was stated that the record output 
of flour and commercial feeds attained 
in the year ending July 31, 1943, is con- 
tinuing. Shareholders were also told 
that a rearrangement of the capital 
stock with a view to eliminating arrears 
of dividend on preferred shares was 
under discussion but there were no 
definite plans as yet. 
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CANADA IS PRINCIPAL FLOUR 

SUPPLIER OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
Onvr.—The Canadian tride 
commissioner in Newfoundland reports 
that 1942 flour imports to that territory 
were 497,758 bbls, of which 460,000 were 
from Canada. The only other exporter 
of importance was the United States, 
with 37,700 bbls. In prewar years also 
Canada obtained the bulk of the flour 
business, although not so predominantly 
as in the year under review. 

Canada also supplied 100% of the 
oatmeal and rolled oats imported into 
Newfoundland in 1942, of which the 
amount 1,799,000 Ibs. In_ years 
before the war the United States, Hol- 
land and the United Kingdom were com- 
petitors for this business but Canada 
got the largest share. 





Toronro, 


was 
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MILD WEATHER MENACES WHEAT 
Winnirec, Man.—Weather in western 

Canada during October and November 

was unusually mild and, while welcomed 

by the vast majority of residents, }:re- 
sents a serious problem for the farmer 
with large quantities of grain in tem- 
porary storage on farms. He is faced 
with heating and infestation of insects 
and mites in stored grain, hazards which 
become increasingly difficult to 
with under present weather conditions 
if the grain is already infested or if 
the grain was stored in condition that 
favored heating. These factors are 
pointed out by Dr, B. N. Smallman, en- 
tomologist with the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, in a recent survey. 
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GRAIN DRYING PLANTS 
INSTALLED IN BRITAIN 
Lonpon, Ene.—Seven grain drying 
plants were put in operation this year 
to deal with wet grain resulting from the 
use of combine harvesters. Judging from 
reports by country grain buyers and 
millers there is a lot still to be learned 
respecting the use of combine harvesters. 
There has not been anything approach- 
ing a universal condemnation of them, 
but criticism is pretty widespread. The 
delay in their introduction was due main- 
ly to the firm and deep-rooted belief 
that the British climate was unsuitable 
for their use in that grain at harvest 
time is very rarely in a fit condition as 
regards moisture content to permit of 
being cut and threshed all at once. 
Growers of home-grown grain have 
regarded stacking as ‘the best way of 
conditioning, and millers agree that 
wheat thus dried naturally is better than 
when it has passed through a drier. Some 
of them have been heard to say flatly 
that they do not like threshing from a 
combine harvester and that they regard 
At the 
sume time they realize that the new ma- 


such machines with suspicion. 


chines have come to stay. 
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DIVIDEND OF RANKS (IRELAND), LTD. 

Lonpon, Enoc.—The 1942 report of 
Ranks (Ireland), Ltd., shows a profit of 
$17,580,000 against $17,688,000 in the 
previous year. The dividend paid was 
10% for the year. Ranks (Ireland), 
Ltd., operates large plants in the Irish 
Free State and Northern Ireland. 
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BRITAIN TAKES STEPS TO 
RELIEVE FAMINE IN INDIA 


Lonpon, Eno.—The British Ministry 
of Food has lent W. H. Kirby, formerly 
divisional food officer for London, as 
food adviser to the government of Ben- 
gal to help deal with the famine. Mr. 
Kirby has had exceptional experience 
in food distribution in times of stress, 
as during the great blitz on London he 
was in charge, as executive officer, of 
the organization which brought milk 
and bread to the people of London each 
day and rendered their weekly rations 
available when the shops at which they 
were registered were destroyed. At that 
time he was also responsible -for the im- 
provisation of mobile canteens and com- 
munal restaurants. 

One of the first actions of Lord 
Wavell, the new viceroy of India, was 
to visit Bengal and review the situation 
for himself. The army is now in con- 
trol of relief work and during the next 
two months Bengal is to receive 202,000 
tons of grain of all kinds from various 
Sources, including overseas shipments, 
and 92,000 tons of wheat products. Of 
this total 180,000 tons will be distributed 
in country districts, where food seems to 
be still more scarce than in the towns, 








and the greater part of Bengal is rural. 

The plan of action is to distribute as 
much food as civilian and military trans- 
port can be found to carry, reinforce- 
ment of relief workers by soldiers, the 
removal of the many destitute immi- 
grants from Calcutta and providing for 
them elsewhere, the introduction of ra- 
tioning in Calcutta as soon as possible, 
and of arranging for the fullest pos- 
sible use of the next crop in order to 
prevent scarcity next summer. 

Hand-to-mouth conditions, on the bor- 
derland of famine, prevail in other parts 
of India, but through wiser administra- 
tion none of the provinces is in a simi- 
lar plight to Bengal, where, it is af- 
firmed, 60,000,000 people are in a piti- 
able state. Conditions in Bengal, how- 
ever, have their repercussions in other 
provinces of south India, for the drain 
on the All-India Pool to help Bengal 
leaves little for distribution elsewhere. 
Those who know Bengal say the trouble 
is deep-rooted and not caused by the 
failure of one particular crop. Hoard- 
ing is held to be largely to blame. 

A formal debate on the circumstances 
that have led to the famine took place 
in Parliament on Nov. 4, and a great 
public meeting was held in London on 
Nov. 1, at which notable speakers 
called for help in food, ships and medi- 
cal supplies. 
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HOMEGROWN WHEAT OFFICER 
Lonpon, Enoc.—E. Leigh Pearson, flour 
milling engineer and author, is serving 
as a voluntary officer in the Ministry of 
Food. 


for the southwestern area. 


He is home grown wheat officer 


Besides being the author of a book, 
“Organization and Management in the 
Flour Milling Industry,” Mr. Pearson has 
written numerous technical articles re- 
lating to flour milling. 

From 1922-1934 he was milling expert 
on the staff of Henry Simon, Ltd., mill 
engineering firm, during which time he 
traveled widely, visiting the United States, 
Canada and most of the European coun- 
tries. In 1934 he left milling engineering 
to become managing director of J. Col- 
lins, Sons & Brain, Ltd., a flour milling 
firm at Bristol and Bath, and when this 
company amalgamated with a number of 
other milling and grain companies in the 
West of England and South Wales in 
1938 he joined the Board of the new 
parent company, Hosegood Industries, 
Ltd., Bristol. 
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GOOD PROSPECTS FOR OATS 
MILLING SEEN IN SCOTLAND 
Lonpox, Eno.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the North of Scotland Oatmeal 
Millers Association, held at Aberdeen, 
the chairman, J. M. Gardiner, said that 
the members were experiencing a very 
great call for their products and had 
every reason to believe that the demand 
would continue throughout the winter. 
Even should there be any slackening off 
later in the season the government would 


no doubt step in and purchase any sur- 
plus. 

The reason for the excellent demand 
for oatmeal is that.a proportion, up to 
10%, is mixed in with the grist for the 
national flour, which is the only flour 
sold throughout the country. 

Mr. Gardiner said that as much as 
1,000 tons of oatmeal per week were 
being used for unlawful purposes, such 
as feeding poultry, dogs, caged birds, 
ete. He accordingly admonishel oat- 
meal millers to use the utmost vigilance 
in making sales. . 

J. M. Gardiner was re-elected chair- 
man of the association, W. Ewing, of 
Portsoy, vice chairman, and John S. 
Yule, advocate, was reappointed secre- 
tary. 
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CHANGE IN ITALY’S BREAD 
Composition of Italy’s bread has un- 
dergone considerable change during the 
war period. Increasing amounts of other 
grains have been mixed with wheat, the 
inclusion of 10% of corn flour being 
reported in late 1940 and the admixture 
having been increased by varying 
amounts up to 30%. The quality of the 
bread is thought to have improved dur- 
ing the past July when the new wheat 
began coming on the market. The mill- 
ing extraction ratio of wheat has been 
increased from the prewar level of 
around 80%, to some 90%. The milling 
ratio for rye and barley for inclusion 
in the bread has also increased some- 

what. 





- 


ITALIAN SMALL GRAINS 
HARVEST GOOD THIS YEAR 


Wasuinorton, D. C.—The Italian small 


grain crops harvested in June-July, 
1943, were considered good to excellent, 
received in the 
Rela- 


Though official production esti- 


according to reports 
Office of Foreign Agricultural 
tions. 
mates are not available, on the basis 
of planned acreage and favorable weath- 
er conditions the position is considered 
the most favorable since the beginning 
of the war, with a wheat crop of pos- 
sibly around 275,000,000 to 280,000,000 
bus. 

The 1942 wheat crop was unofficially 
estimated at 268,000,000 bus, which falls 
within the range of the official estimates. 
At that figure, production was about 
the same as in 1933-37 when the aver- 
age was 267,000,000 bus. All Italian 
grain crops in 1942 were placed at 


about the 1933-37 level of production, 


Corn 
was estimated at around 120,000,000 
bus, oats at about 38,000,000, and barley 
and rye 10,000,000 and 6,000,000 bus, 
respectively. 

Over half of the arable land of Italy 
is normally seeded to grain. Wheat is 
the most important single crop and is 
grown in every province, despite great 
variations in climate, altitude and soil. 
In 1938 it was estimated to cover al- 
most 39% of the total arable land. 


according to unofficial estimates. 





British Bread Consumption Put 
at Double the U. S. Per Capita 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— Present con- 
sumption of bread in Britain is more 
than double the per capita consumption 
of the United States, in the opinion of 
J. Wallis of H. 


Simon, Ltd., British manufacturer of 


Muirhead, director 


flour milling machinery. Mr. Muirhead 
is in America as one of a delegation of 
nine from the British National Commit- 
tee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, recently in conference in 
New York and Washington with nine 
members of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The Anglo-Amer- 
ican group meetings were arranged by 
Eric A. Johnston, president of the 
American chamber, in consequence of 
his recent visit to the British Isles. 

British prewar per capita consump- 
tion of wheat flour was approximately 
280 lbs, and that of the United States 
was 154 lbs. It is believed that United 
States consumption has increased pos- 
sibly to 165 lbs under wartime condi- 
tions, and Mr. Muirhead says British 
consumption has had a very marked in- 
crease. 

Mr. Muirhead, who was in Minneapo- 
lis last week on a post-conference visit, 
during which he conferred with officers 


of the Hart-Carter Co., said that the 
British milling industry is handling 
without difficulty its heavy assignment 
of wartime grinding. No additions to 
capacity have been possible but they 
have not been needed in spite of large 
losses from enemy air activity. Ma- 
chinery suppliers are permitted, under 
government regulations, to furnish all 
necessary repairs and_ replacements, 
though these are carefully scrutinized 
by government officials. This season’s 
huge wheat crop has resulted, Mr. Muir- 
head said, in a moisture problem brought 
about by extensive use of combines, and 
special grain drying provisions have had 
to be made both by the mills and by 
the government. About 50% of Britain’s 
wheat requirements are provided by the 
current domestic crop. 

Immediately before the war began, and 
even in the opening months of the strug- 
gle, the British milling machinery in- 
dustry was engaged in an energetic 
program of export trade development, 
and Mr. Muirhead has been serving in 
this connection as chairman of the grain 
machinery export group of the British 
Board of Trade. The group’s program 
will be resumed as soon as war emer- 
gencies are relieved. 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener 
FABLES OF THE HOUSE OF daughters. The two oldest sons, James 


RANK.—The late Joseph Rank, great 
British flour milling taipan, whose death 
on Nov. 13 in his ninetieth year was 
recorded in last week’s issue of this 


journal, frequently was sounded out 
upon his attitude toward a peerage. His 
great services to society and country 
as an industrialist and philanthropist 
definitely qualified him for the honors 
list. But his invariable reply was the 
snorting refusal: “I’d look fine as Lord 
Joe!’ With a title before his name he 
felt he would be out of the character 
he relished, that of being plain Joe 
Rank to everybody. 
* * 

Mr. Rank amassed wealth—he was said 
by many to be England’s richest man— 
by impassioned hard work, farsighted- 
ness and, according to his own state- 
ment, the aid of the Almighty. Since 
boyhood a devout Wesleyan Methodist, 
he was quoted as saying, when asked 
what ‘was the guiding principle of his 
life: “If I take anything to prayer I 
always succeed.’ I’ve never been in diffi- 
culty in my life.” Perhaps 
apochryphal, but he is said to have 
prayed, once, when he was stwmped as to 
whether he should buy or sell wheat. 
The him as he was 
reading a newspaper. He _ bought. 
When, after the start of World War I, 
he was interned with his wife in Aus- 


this is 


answer came to 


tria, he prayed that his employees would 
disregard instructions he had given them 
They did, for the only time 
in their lives, and probably did as much 
praying over that as did Mr. Rank! 


+ * 


not to buy. 


Although Mr. Rank was not a pacifist, 
the profits he amassed during the first 
World War troubled his conscience. He 
went to see David Lloyd George with 
a plan for making flour for the govern- 
Lloyd George 
told him such a plan would require an 
act of Parliament, and advised him to 
go on making profit. Mr. Rank took 
his profits, estimated at from $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000, and handed them over 
to the board of trustees for the use of 
British Methodism. 


ment on a no-profit basis. 


* * 


Early in life Mr, Rank is said to have 
felt a strong urge to become a mission- 
But a relative told him: “Joe, 
you are not made for a missionary. If 


ary. 


you will purchase a rolling mill, you 
will become the greatest miller in Hull.” 
He purchased a windmill that had an 
output of one and a half sacks of flour 
an hour when a strong enough wind was 
blowing, and became the greatest miller, 
not only in Hull, but in the British Isles. 


. . 


Mr. Rank had three sons and four 


V. Rank and J. Arthur Rank, joined 
Ranks, Ltd., and with a brother-in-law, 
S. B. Askew, are now in control of the 
great corporation’s affairs. The third 
son, Rowland, had developed a suc- 
cessful milling business of his own prior 
Of the 
one married a Methodist 
None entered society. The 
family home was an old Victorian dwell- 
ing at suburban Reigate, in Surrey. 


to his death a few years ago. 
daughters, 
minister. 


* * 


James V. Rank not only has been 
notably successful in carrying out the 
traditions and success patterns embodied 
in the firm of Ranks, Ltd., but also has 
made a name and fortune in the moving 
picture industry. He is one of Britain’s 
leading financiers and producers of the 
silver screen. 

* * 

While he was a visitor in the home 
office of Tut NortTHwesTern MILter last 
week, J. Wallis Muirhead, director of 
H. Simon, Ltd., British milling machin- 
ery manufacturer, said the Rank com- 
bination of mills was definitely the larg- 
est in Britain, with Spillers, Ltd., and 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
as rather close runners-up in that order. 


* * 


The British Rationalization Scheme 
of 1929, designed to reduce milling ca- 
pacity and thus improve a bad com- 
petitive condition, contributed largely 
to the building up of the Rank organi- 
Under the rationalization plan 
100 mills were purchased and disman- 
tled. Owing to the exigencies of war 
several formerly redundant mills which 
had been closed down but not disman- 
tled have been restarted and others 
have been re-equipped in order to re- 
place casualties among mills in the heav- 
ily bombarded districts. In this way 
British flour milling has been maintained 
at a virtually unaltered capacity level. 


zation, 


* * 


But when all the nice things have been 
said about the House of Rank maybe it 
would not be too indelicate to hint that 
in this great industrial mansion there were 
never any heroes so far as the exporting 
flour millers of this country are concerned. 
To them the name of Rank has been more 
than a mild anathema, for it has stood 
for the most persistent and energetic fac- 
tor in a longstanding private and official 
co-operative effort to build up British 
milling at the expense of the import trade. 
Understandable but inconvenient. 


Ses 


An elderly compatriot of Sons of the 
American Revolution told the Minne- 
apolis chapter the other day he could re- 
member seeing the chickens scratching, 


73 years ago, on the grass-grown “street” 
corner which now centers the city’s loop 
district. That was in the period when 
Minneapolis had not yet decided to be- 
come a city, but was a little village, dis- 
placing Indian wigwams which had not 
long disappeared from the scene and was 
gathering itself, in rather uncertain pro- 
phecy, within earshot of the Falls of St. 
Anthony where was to grow up shortly 
the Northwest's greatest flour milling 
center. Until something directs attention 
to such near-past swaddlings it isn’t easy 
to realize how young an infant this old 
country is. 

POET’S CORNER.—Yes, our edi- 
torial associate, Harvey E. Yantis, is a 
rhymester; at least he used to be (there’s 
no contemporary evidence of it), judging 
from the following clipped from an issue 
back 20 years or so: 


IMPROBABLE EPITAPHS 


HERE LIES 
THE BODY OF 
CYRUS B. TOTTEN 
A MILLER 
WHO NEVER SAID 
“BUSINESS IS ROTTEN.” 





HERE BY THE ROOTS 
OF THIS OLD 
OAK TREE 
REPOSES THE BODY 
OF 
SAMUEL J. LEE, 
AS GENTLE A MAN 
AS THIS EARTH WILL SEE. 
A MILLER OF FLOUR 
WHO HATED A FUSS, 
HE NEVER WAS KNOWN 
TO PUBLICLY CUSS 
WHEN A DRAFT WAS RETURNED 
WITH THE FOLLOWING MOAN: 
“YOUR SHIPMENT LACKS EVERYTHING 


PROMISED TO US.” 





HERE LIE THE BONES 
OF ELIHU FLEET 
WHO MADE A LARGE FORTUNE 


BY NOT HEDGING IN WHEAT. 





THIS IS THE GRAVE 
OF 
TIMOTHY CHILL, 
A BANKER WHO NEVER 
OWNED PART OF A MILL. 





OUT HERE IN THE COLD 
AND THE WIND AND THE SNOW, 
THIS STONE MARKS THE GRAVE 

OF 
BENJAMIN BLOW. 
BELOVED TO THE LAST 

BY BOTH FRIEND AND FOE, 

FOR HE NEVER CUT PRICES 

TO MAKE THE MILL Go. 


H. BE. Y. 


LIBRARIAN CHALLENGES I1N- 
DUSTRY.—Mr. Carl Vitz, Minneapolis 
public librarian, who says he read with 
interest the recent article in this journal 
which was built around a _ suggested 
five-foot shelf of books for flour men, 
wonders whether “the milling interests 
would not be willing to help the Min- 
neapolis Public Library towards tiie 
building up of a public collection of ma- 
terials in this general field as has been 
done in Grand Rapids by the furniture 
concerns which have built up in the 
Grand Rapids Public Library possibly 
the best collection of books of interest 
to the industry to be found anywhere in 
the country.” 

In a similar way, Mr. Vitz says, in 
Providence, R. I., the jewelry industry; 
in Toledo, the glass industry, have co- 
operatively with their local library em- 
phasized the building up of a collection 
of books relating to an important locil 
industry. 

Miss Elizabeth Thorson, head of the 
technical department of the Minneapolis 
Public Library, reports to Mr. Vitz that 
all but 12 of the 49 works suggested 
for our five-foot shelf are on the stacks 
of Minneapolis’ Atheneum. 

Twenty years ago, the late A. C. Loring, 
then president of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., said in voicing objection to the pend- 
ing McNary-Haugen bill: “There is mill- 
ing capacity to produce all of the flour 
consumed in this country, and the amount 
which is exported, in four months.” 

The enormity of the economic crime 
of stale bread returns is made statistically 
clear in a Federal Trade Commission 
report. A survey conducted in September, 
1942, before the Secretary of Agriculture 
banned consignment selling of bread and 
rolls as a war conservation measure, in- 
dicated that this old practice resulted in 
waste of somewhat more than 2% of all 
bread and rolls produced. Waste was de- 
fined as “destruction or use for other pur- 
poses than human food.” Applying the 
wastage percentage to estimated toial 
bread production of commercial bakeries 
for 1942, FTC concluded that it would 
have furnished a ration of one third of 
a pound per day for one year for about 
2,055,000 persons, representing a popula- 
tion somewhat larger than the total popu- 
lation of South Carolina or the combined 
populations of the states of Nevada, Wy- 
oming, Idaho, New Mexico, Delaware and 
Rhode Island, or of a city larger than 
Philadel phia. 

Dr. Sylvester Graham, the great whole- 
wheater, was wont to refer to his “hypo- 
chondriacal and gloomy state of mind.” 
He does not say whether this was cause 
or effect. It might have been either. 
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Centen nial Flouring Mills Co. 


a Se GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 





Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 





SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


Pail 
Au 


- MOST MODERN IN THE WOmD 
































SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 











GROWN 
MILLS 
PORALAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 





¥ port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 























WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 





Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WINTER 





By the 








Any Where 





Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 





WHEAT 


SPRING 
DURUM 


TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Time 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 















Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 

FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 














MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














Enriched 





Minnesota Girt Fiour 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


with Vitamins 
and lron 


a dine long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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MR. BAKER: 









- G) : ) “There's a big wartime job 

C7 > 2) ahead for your product. | 
GC I Zaasing g -4) can be a big help in prod- 
ONT. fy iParee i Ss ucts control and sales pull” 






= FLOUR 


IMTERMATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
ee WABASHA. Wie. 


“Sales booming your way? And manpower for your shop going 
down in like proportion? 

“I’m a husky helper who can take up the slack in this situation. 
“I’ve got the strength to smooth out the production wrinkles 


in your plant. And for the same 

reason, to help you get out more 

bread with minimum manpower. 
“Let me demonstrate?” 


THE BIG JO FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FISHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








“Golden Loaf” tvs ou: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. ; 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 

Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 
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Cannon Valley 


IS MILLING 
Good Dependable 


spring wheat flour under 
rigid Laboratory and 


Bake Shop Control. 


Leading Patents 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 

INV ADER—Higluten 


+ 


Cannon Valley. Milling Co. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 




















DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 





KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 


ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS i. 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@(NIAGARAI 
DUST COLLECTORS = 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





PROMPT *». ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, N. y. 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member _Millers’ National Federation 





Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 
EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 





SALINA, KANSAS 
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GUARD DWINDLING WHEAT SUPPLY, 
ABA GOVERNORS URGE WASHINGTON 


Annual Meeting of Directors of American Bakers Association Asks 
for Changes in FDO-1 Variety Regulation and Extension 
of Enrichment to All Yeast-Raised Products 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Urging Congress and 
the government agencies to examine the 
wheat supply situation in the light of 
the present rapid disappearance, the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Association at its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, Nov. 16-17, asked that 
the nation be assured that neither bread 
rationing nor bread made with substi- 
tutes need be expected. Apprehension 
was expressed that the huge diversion 
of wheat to feeding and alcohol produc- 
tion might bring about a shortage of 
milling grades of wheat. 


The governors also reaffirmed their 
faith in Food Distribution Order No. 1, 
expressing approval of the objectives of 
the order, but recommended some sim- 
plification of the regulation with respect 
to the differences in number of varieties 
of bread that may be produced for dif- 
ferent buyers and elimination of distinc- 
tion between hand and machine molded 
and sliced and unsliced loaves. 

Approval of the higher enrichment 
levels was voted and the ABA gov- 
ernors supported the recent recom- 
mendation of the baking industry food 


advisory committee that compulsory en- 
richment be extended to all yeast-raised 
bakery products in proportion to their 
white flour content, excluding products 
of the biscuit and cracker bakers. At 
the same time, the board reiterated its 
stand in favor of optional methods of 
bakery products enrichment. 

It is expected that compulsory enrich- 
ment will be extended to all yeast-raised 
bakery products about Jan. 1. 

The governors also took action: 

Opposing the principle of differential 
or preferential rationing of ingredients 
and supplies, manpower, transportation 
and equipment. 

Emphasizing that all bakery products 
are equally essential, and that if ration- 
ing needs require increased consumption 
of wheat, the production of all bakery 
products is necessary; reaffirming the 
essentiality of all bakery production em- 
ployees regardless of type of products 
made; recommending continued alertness 
to any development in the baking or 
other food industries leading to deter- 
mination of essentiality of food distribu- 
tion employees. 





Increased Jobber Mark-ups in 
Larger Cities Reported on Way 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Classification of 
flour jobbers by size of city is reported 
to be the method which will be used by 
Office of Price Administration in in- 
creasing jobber mark-ups under MPR 
296. For a long time flour jobbers have 
sought an increase in margins from the 
present 33c sack to 50c sack and it is 
indicated that the 50c figure will be 
allowed in large cities in the revision 
of MPR 296 on which the OPA is now 
working. The changes will be contained 
in Amendment 10 which will be released 
in a week or 10 days. 

Three classes of cities are reported 
to have been set up: 

In class A_ cities, including New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia, the 
jobber mark-up will be 50c sack. 

In class B cities, including St. Louis, 
Boston, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Mil- 
waukee, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Washing- 
ton, Detroit and San Francisco, the 
mark-up will be 43c sack. 

In addition, it is reported that f.o.b. 
warehouse sales for class A cities will 
he 25¢ sack, instead of the present 18c, 
and for class B cities will be 20c, in- 
stead of the present 18c. 

In the rest of the country the pres- 
ent mark-ups of 33c delivered, and 18c 
f.o.b. warehouse, will continue. 

Jobbers also have asked for an in- 
crease in the size of truckload deliveries, 
which at present is 108 sacks. It is 
expected that this will be increased also 
to somewhere between 220 and 250 sacks. 
The jobber mark-ups listed above are 
all for truckload lots and smaller mark- 
ups are provided for more than truck- 
load but less than carload lots. The 
effect of raising the size of truckload 





lots will be economy of transportation, 
since the higher mark-ups encouraged 
sales of truckloads only. 

The increased mark-ups are expected 
to relieve the pressure on many job- 
bers caught between the OPA flour price 
ceiling which did not reflect their tradi- 
tional mark-ups and rising costs. The 
situation was most acute in the larger 
cities and most of the protests and spe- 
cific figures on the jobber “squeeze” 
came from there. Hence the OPA ac- 
tion in breaking down splitting mark- 
ups by size of city. Jobbers originally 
had asked for a straight 50c sack mark- 
up for all. 

¥ ¥ 
Flour Trade Encouraged 

New York, N. Y.—Coming directly to 
a meeting of the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors on Nov. 18 from 
a train on which he had just returned 
from Washington, W. P. Tanner, New 
York, who represents flour distributors 
on the flour milling advisory committee, 
said that apparently the decision was 
final to amend MPR 296 so that jobbers 
would obtain their historical mark-up. 
Mr. Tanner also predicted that a change 
will be made in the weight require- 
ments on truckload shipments. 

In answer to a question about sub- 
sidies, Mr. Tanner said that the prob- 
able arrangements will provide a suffi- 
cient margin for distribution expense. 

In a lengthy discussion about the flour 
storage problem in New York, it was 
agreed that the chief difficulty is a lack 
of labor. A committee composed of 
Francis M. Franco, J. A. MacNair, 
Max Kulla, Halsey B. O’Brien and Har- 
vey Landau, was appointed to determine 
if any remedy is possible. 
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Nature’s Gift to Man! 


On the rolling prairie of the North, the forces of nature, both cruel 
and benign, unite to furnish a unique growing condition for wheat. 
The soil of this one-time grassland provides every essential for the 
sturdy stalk. The day is long and warm, with many extra hours of nec- 
essary sunshine. The nights are cool and clear, the air is dry and clean. 
Out of this tempering comes a wheat berry of unusual quality, with a 
dark coat of flinty hardness, bulging with food substance that is rich 
and strong,* surpassing all others. This finest wheat 


*To BAKERS: Dakota 
Maid means higher 
absorption and bet- 

ter flavored bread. 


in the world . .. 
it alone is milled into Dakota Maid Flour. That’s why we 
say Dakota Maid NATURALLY “Has What It Takes”! 


Northern Hard Spring ... and 


DAKOTA MAID FLOUR 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR * GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





(Fisk Bata’ BAseenneee 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea,Mich. 








‘‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 
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* NAMED TO HEAD OPA’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE * 





Woodard 


Isaac E. 


Formal organization of the 19 milling executives named 
by OPA into the price agency’s advisory flour committee took 
place Nov. 17 at Washington, with Isaac E. Woodard, left, 
president and general manager of the Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis, named as chairman, and G. S. Kennedy, center, vice 
president of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis as vice chair- 
Herman Fakler, right, vice president and Washington 
representative of the Millers’ National Federation, was selected 


man. 


as secretary-treasurer of the committee, the organization of 


Gerald S. Kennedy 





Herman Fakler 


which is framed on an autonomous basis with the right to pay 
its members actual per diem expenses incurred in attendance 
at meetings, plus administrative and research costs which may 
be occasioned by the tasks involving the price structure on 
which its advisory opinions are sought. The selection of Mr. 
Fakler for the secretary-treasuryship involves upon the MNF 
official the task of gathering in the necessary funds and ap- 
proving their disbursement, with the flour mills of the nation 
being subject to a nominal assessment when required. 





Canadian Mills’ Subsidy Experience 


Regarded Reasonably Satisfactory 


Toronto, Ont.—Executives of most 
milling companies regard the Canadian 
plan of subsidizing flour prices as rea- 
sonably satisfactory. By this program 
flour and bread prices have been main- 
tained at prewar levels and both bak- 
ers and consumers are pleased to obtain 
food 
any worry over rationing or price. Al- 
though 


this important article of without 


millers are undergoing a con- 
under the 
plan, they realize that the policy of the 


siderable financial sacrifice 
government in their fight against infla- 
tion is in the general interest and, con- 
sequently, they gladly lend their co-op- 
eration. 
Unfortunately, when the policy of 
over-all ceiling prices was inaugurated 
by the Canadian government, the price 
of wheat in Canada was at a low point. 
The highest price at which No. 1 north- 
ern wheat at Winnipeg had sold during 
the base period (Sept. 15 to Oct. 11, 
1941) was 77%%¢ bu. Flour and millfeed 
prices, of course, were related to this 
price of wheat and the price legislation 
obliged milling companies to continue 
supplying their customers at the ceiling 
price in effect during the base period. 
During the summer of 1942 the gov- 
ernment found it necessary to pay pro- 
ducers a higher price for new crop of 
i wheat, 90¢ bu. When the price of wheat 
on the Winnipeg grain exchange was 
permitted to rise from 77%c to 90c the 
government, in effect, punctured its own 
ceiling and a plan had to be 
with the milling companies to 
flour prices at the lower levels. 
ernment investigation 


evolved 
protect 
A gov- 
into the milling 


By A. H. BAILEY 


industry proved conclusively that milling 
companies were only making a_ small 
margin on their domestic flour business 
and could not possibly absorb any of 
the “squeeze” between 77%c and the new 
price of 90c. 
that would 
receive a rebate each month for the dif- 
between 77%c and the average 
price of No. 1 northern wheat for the 
month, on the quantity of wheat ground 


Consequently, it was ar- 
ranged milling companies 


ference 


for domestic consumption. This arrange- 
ment worked reasonably well for the 
balance of 1942 and the first half of 
1943. 

In the summer of 1943 the price of 
wheat began to advance rapidly both on 
Chicago and Winnipeg markets and the 
burden on the treasury in maintaining 
flour prices based on wheat at 77%c 
became a large item. Again the gov- 
approached the mills to see 
what could be done toward absorbing 
part of the wheat drawback. The gov- 
ernment was aware of the fact that mill- 
ing companies were making substantial 


ernment 


profits on export business—the greater 
part of which was being financed by 
the Canadian government under the Mu- 
tual Aid Plan (which in effect is a gift 
of supplies to the United Nations). 
After a good deal of discussion the gov- 
plan which re- 
quired milling companies to turn over 
100% of their excess profits to the treas- 
ury to apply against the wheat draw- 
back. 

In effect this means that all profits 
over the “standard profits” of each com- 
pany established in the four years prior 


ernment developed a 


to the war are turned over to the gov- 
ernment to apply against the wheat 
drawback, which now means the differ- 
ence between 77%c and $1.25, today’s 
price of wheat in Canada. In order to 
secure the drawback of approximately 
48c bu, the milling companies were 
obliged to sign an agreement with the 
Canadian treasury giving up 100% of 
their excess profits. By this method 
the treasury will recover possibly $7,000,- 
000 to $8,000,000 of the sum required to 
maintain ceiling prices on flour, esti- 
mated at approximately $24,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Obviously this arrangement is working 
a great hardship on certain companies 
which had low “standard profits” during 
the four years prior to the war. Unfor- 
tunately, that was a period of low profits 
for the industry generally due to lack 
of export flour business. Little affected 
are certain companies which were fortu- 
nate enough to have a high base profit, 
due to the nature of their particular 
business or because of profits on cereals 
or other lines. The government has 
afforded some relief in straightening out 
inequalities by permitting the milling 
companies to segregate their income on 
miscellaneous lines and only applying 
the arrangement to take 100% excess 
profits on the flour business. However, 
even this provision does not overcome 
certain inequalities that are inevitable 
in a situation of this kind. 

From the standpoint of the govern- 
ment, the present arrangement with Ca- 
nadian milling companies is a very sat- 
isfactory one and the industry may find 
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some compensation in the thought that 


it is not profiting in any way from 
war business. The public is being 
well served and is enjoying possibly 


the cheapest flour and bread - prices of 
any country in the world. Nevertheless, 
all millers hope that the present ar- 
rangement will be short-lived and that 
they will be given an opportunity to ac 
cumulate a postwar refund the same as 
in other industries for use in rehabilita 
tion of their plants after the war. It 
does not seem quite fair to the flour 
mills that allied industries such as ele 
vator companies, steamship and trans 
portation companies, baking companies, 
etc., should all be permitted to retain 
their 20% postwar refund while the mill 
ing industry is asked to forego this. 
Milling executives in Canada are much 
concerned over the fact that plant ma 
chinery is being rapidly worn out duc 
to pressure of war business at a tinx 
when there is no opportunity to build 
up reserves for replacement of this 
An efficient 
milling industry is an important asset 
to the country, and it is expected that 
eventually the government will have to 


machinery after the war. 


take steps to see that these companies 
are given opportunity to accumulate 
funds for complete overhauling of their 
plants. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RE-ENTERS BAKERY SUPPLY FIELD 
Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Don L. Sperry, 
partner in Sperry-Young 
Kevan, Inc., Kansas City bakery sup 
ply house, and for many years previous 
to that a salesman of bak- 
ery machinery in the Middle West, has 
resigned from the War Production 
Board where he has served for the last 
two years and has re-entered the baker 
supply field. His office after Dec. 1 will 
be in the Dwight Building, Kansas City. 





formerly a 


association 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CAR SITUATION IMPROVES 

Hutrcuinson, Kansas.—Temporary re- 
lief from the car shortage which has 
gripped the Kansas wheat belt for the 
past 30 days loosened a flood of wheat 
and milo last week. Receipts at Hutcli- 
inson were nearly double those of the 
preceding week. Mills have not experi- 
enced any embarrassing delays due to 
the car shortage as yet, although Hutcli- 
inson industries are short close to 1,000 
cars of current needs. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENOUGH TOP GRADE CAKE 
FLOUR, W. P. TANNER SAYS 


New York, N. Y.—W. P. Tanner, of 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp., in an ad- 
dress before the Metropolitan Produc- 
tion Men’s Club in the George Washing 
ton Hotel on Nov. 15, expressed the 
opinion that there will be a_ sufficien! 
supply of high grade cake flour dur 
ing this crop year and predicted that 
the 1944 crop, providing weather is 
favorable, will be large enough for 
next crop year’s requirements. The 
prediction, of course, was largely made 
on this fall’s acreage. A general dis- 
cussion followed Mr. Tanner’s address. 

Ellis Loweinger discussed substitutes 
for tapioca starch and probable future 
scarcity of cornstarch. 

George Carlin, of Swift & Co. Chi- 
cago, will discuss the action of fats 
in cake during the baking process at 
the next meeting of the club, Dec. 6. 

The organization will hold its annual 
Christmas party at the George Wash- 
ington Hotel, Dec. 10. 
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‘Job of Feeding Europe 














(Continued from page 20.) 
utilizing abundant supplies of certain 
foodstuffs, and toward forms that re- 
lief consumers can be expected to use. 
But the volume of wheat so used will 
presumably not bulk large. 

What we regard as seriously inflated 
notions as to the size and duration of 
the food shortage continue to be voiced 
in some Official and trade quarters. 
These notions stem partly from exag- 
gerated ideas of the current and pros- 
pective calorie-food deficit in Continental 
Europe, partly from failure to recognize 
at their true value the surpluses of such 
foodstuffs that are now and potentially 
available, partly from underestimates of 
current European agriculture and _ its 
rate of postwar recovery, and partly 
from ideas, given wide currency by the 
United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture, as to the heavy drafts upon 
agricultural productivity that raising the 
world level of nutrition will demand. 
One consequence is a disposition to hold 
reserves of wheat at very high levels, 
to expand its production overseas to 
insure this, to keep such production at 
wartime levels when jit has been greatly 
expanded (as in the British Isles), and 
to encourage concentration on calorie 
foods in the early stages of agricultural 
rehabilitation in Continental Europe. 
The danger of these notions lies in the 
prospect that they may promote over- 
expansion and maldistribution of wheat 
production, and both delay and make 
more difficult the process of postwar 
readjustment. 

¥ ¥ 

The Russian bread grain crops of 
1943 were planted on an area larger by 
perhaps 16,000,000 acres than those of 
1942, They were seriously menaced by 
the moisture deficiencies of last autumn 
and drouths in the spring, but rains 
came in time to raise hopes of an aver- 
age crop in the area controlled by the 
USSR during the fall and winter. Much 
less can be expected in the wide areas 
retaken in the past six months, or in 
those that will yet be reconquered be- 
fore the next harvest. Though for sev- 
eral months foodstuffs have been given 
priority equal to (or even exceeding) 
tanks and planes in Russian lend-lease 
requests, the volume of wheat and flour 
shipped thither has continued much be- 
low computed Russian requirements or 
the wheat supplies that could have been 
spared in North America. 

As reconquest of Nazi held areas of 
the USSR continues, food requirements 
of the liberated areas must be expected 
to rise, despite the fact that much of 
this area normally yields a surplus. 
But the physical barriers to provisioning 
them seem likely to continue serious, 
especially until reopening of the Dar- 
danelles permits importation by that 
naturally easiest route. The volume of 
wheat and flour imports by the USSR 
will be limited mainly by transportation 
bottlenecks, not determined by calcu- 
lated needs or by supplies available 
overseas. Under the most favorable 
conditions for shipment, 150,000,000 bus 
of wheat might conceivably be taken, 
but the actual figure seems unlikely to 
Teach 100,000,000 bus. 

In the five crop years before the 
Present war, the wheat crop of Con- 


tinental Europe ex-Russia averaged 1,- 
529,000,000 bus, and annual utilization 
of wheat averaged 1,653,000,000. In the 
past three years annual utilization 
has been much lower, chiefly because 
crops and imports have both been much 
smaller; but our best guesstimates must 
be taken as such. Nevertheless, imports 
have been received each year from 
North Africa, and into Spain, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Greece from 
overseas; and emergency reserves at the 
outbreak of war were high enough to 
be drawn upon. We infer that human 
consumption of corn, barley, oats and 
potatoes was larger in 1942-43 than in 
any previous year of the present war. 

Carry-overs of bread grain in Con- 
tinental Europe have certainly been 
much reduced during the war, presum- 
ably to subnormal levels, but they can- 
not have been exhausted before this 
year’s harvests. They were presumably 
largely in Germany and in peasants’ 
hoards elsewhere. The Germans have 
appeared confident of drawing consid- 
erable amounts of grain from the 
Ukraine this season. We have no re- 
liable basis for estimating the amount 
they will actually get, but it will depend 
on other factors besides the size of the 
surplus, or the lack of it, in the areas 
under Nazi control at or after harvest. 

Continental European wheat acreage 
in 1943 was larger than in 1942, though 
presumably still below the prewar aver- 
age because of subnormal plantings in 
the Balkans, Spain and France. Ac- 
cumulating evidence tends to bear out 
persistent predictions that this year’s 
wheat crop ex-Russia will be the largest 
since 1939. Though probably not up 
to earlier expectations, the aggregate 
outturn may exceed 1,400,000,000 bus. 

Information on the German crops is 
very favorable. While Germany retains 
mastery over most of the Continent, 
moreover, she can supplement her own 
production by drafts on countries in 
her power. Indeed, the extent of her 
actual drafts seems likely to exert great 
influence upon the volume of relief re- 
quired in areas that are gradually lib- 
erated. 

The Danube countries harvested much 
larger crops this year than last. Fall 
planting of wheat was not checked in 
1942, as it had been the previous year, 
by early onset of cold weather; and 
the mild winter of 1942-43 resulted in 
less than average winter killing as con- 
trasted with heavy winter damage in 
1941-42. Drouth persistently threatened 
the Danube crops, but apparently af- 
fected wheat yields only moderately. 

An exceptionally severe drouth of two 
months’ duration cut Portugal’s crops, 
and parts of Spain and southern France 
suffered from the same cause. Portugal 
is fortunately in a position to take larger 
commercial imports of wheat from Can- 
ada, but her general food position has 
sharply deteriorated in recent months. 
Spain, during the war an important 
market for Argentine wheat, had ex- 
pected a good wheat crop despite local 
failures, but latest reports are that it 
will be only moderately larger than in 
1942. Despite late damage, France is 
apparently among the countries expect- 
ing a somewhat larger production than 
last year. Before the invasion of Sicily 
began, Italy had harvested’ a wheat 
crop, with good yields on enlarged acre- 
age, probably above the prewar average 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


The premier product of one of the 
Southwest’s finest flour mills lo- 
cated at the very center of Kan- 


sas’ greatest wheat section. 


Ww 


Family owned and operated for 


more than Sixty-Six Years and 
with family pride in every 


product. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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Lewis B. Wall 
. . Red Star sales director . . 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., announces the appointment 
of Lewis B. Wall as director of sales 
and merchandising of all company prod- 
ucts including its alcohol division and 
Milwaukee Vinegar Products Co. Mr. 
Wall joined Red Star as sales consultant 
in 1942, when he resigned as general 
sales manager of the Fixt Food Products 
division of Doughnut Corp. of America. 


Robert E. Cook, son of Chester A. 


ertondl & 


ENTERS DRUG BUSINESS 
ws ve 


who has been selling flour for the last 


Gersonde, St. Joseph, Mich., 


25 years, much of the time in Michigan, 
and for the last three years with the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
has resigned to become assistant man- 
ager of a Walgreen drug store at Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. 


LEAVES FOR EAST 

Fred T. Whaley, Chicago manager for 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc, St. Paul, 
Minn., left Nov. 23 for his old home in 
Boston to spend the Thanksgiving Day 
holiday. 
week calling on the macaroni trade in 


He will also spend another 


the East before returning to Chicago. 


HOME FROM HEADQUARTERS 

J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., has returned from 
a trip to Minneapolis, company head- 
quarters. 
VISIT TO BAKERS 

C. S. Sullivan, chief chemist for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
is calling on bakery connections in the 
central states. 
VISIT WITH SON 

R. H. Jennings, Jr., owner of the 
Peoples Baking Co., Orangeburg, S. C., 
and a past president of the Southern 
Bakers Association and of the Carolina 
Bakers Association, spent a few days 
in Atlanta the middle of November 








Lt. Robert E. Cook 
.: he has his wings .. 


Cook, Milwaukee branch manager for 
King Midas Flour Mills, recently received 
his commission and his wings at Hobbs, 
N. M. 

Charles Bolles Rogers, treasurer of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
grain merchants, has been appointed a 
Red Cross deputy delegate to the British 
Isles. He will be the first assistant to 
Harvey Gibson, Red Cross delegate, and 
will share with him the administration of 


visiting friends while en route home from 
the University of Nebraska, where he 
visited his son who is taking special 
training in the army. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs, Jennings. 


SALES TALK 

a: Gh 
sales manager for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., addressed the Duluth Ro- 
tarians recently at a dinner on the sub- 
ject of salesmanship. 


Dyer, Minneapolis, northwest 


RETURNS HOME 

Cliff H. Morris, of Cliff H. Morris 
& Co., New York, has returned from a 
business trip into the Midwest. 


IN MANHATTAN 


Recent visitors in New York included 
Jack P. Burrus, president, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas; Charles R. Mc- 
Clave, president, Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, and Carl Allen, bakery 
service Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


division, 


IN NASHVILLE 

Norman Christley, of the Columbia 
(Tenn.) Mill & Elevator Co., visited in 
Nashville among the flour trade and 
buyers last week. 


WITH CHICAGO TRADE 


Several flour men were visitors in 
Chicago last week. Among these were: 
Cliff H. Morris, Cliff H. Morris & Co., 
New York City; E. J. Bermel, Pitts- 
burgh branch manager for Eagle Roller 
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Charles Bolles Rogers 
. . Red Cross delegate to Britain . . 


all Red Cross work in the British Isles. 
His appointment, made at the request of 
Mr. Gibson, will be for the duration of 
the war. 

R. L. Smith has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Wilkes-Barre plant 
of the J. B. Carr Biscuit Co. He will 
also serve as a director and treasurer of 
the company. 

Many years of executive experience in 
the biscuit industry have made Mr. Smith 


Mill Co; Clem L, Beckenbach, Kansas 
City; A. W. Hockenberger, flour sales 
manager, Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beards- 
town, Ill; Sydney Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
A. L. Johnson, Crete (Neb.) Mills; 
W. H. Moody, Moody & Thomas Milling 
Co., Shelby, Ohio; and R. W. Goodell, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


RED CROSS DRIVE 

The third war fund drive of the 
American Red Cross will be directed in 
Minneapolis by Frank T. Heffelfinger, 
president of F. H. Peavey & Co., Min- 
neapolis grain firm. 


SON IN NAVY 

T. W. Little, assistant treasurer of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Boston, and Mrs. 
Little returned from the Naval Air Sta- 
tion at Hutchinson, Kansas, last week 
after visiting their son, Lt. Thomas W. 
Little, Jr., who is an instructor there. 


KANSAS CITY VISITORS 

Fred W. Lake, vice president of Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, and 
Robert M. Pease, manager of the Spring- 
field mill for that firm, spent several 
days in Kansas City last week. 


NOMINEE 
H. B. Damon, of the Quaker Oats 


Co., has been nominated as president of 
the Association of Manufacturers’ Rep- 
resentatives in Philadelphia to succeed 
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R. L. Smith 
..« general manager... 


one of the county’s leading figures in this 
field. He was with the National Biscuit 
Co. for 26 years, the last 4 years as vice 
president in charge of production. Mr. 
Smith was also formerly associated with 
Christie Brown & Co., Toronto, as vice 
president in charge of production and he 
organized and operated Star Biscuits of 
America, Inc., Boston, serving as presi- 
dent and general manager for several 
years. 


James R. Penteney, of the Erb Broker- 
age Co. The annual election will be 
held Nov. 27. 


OUT OF ACTION 

John H. Blake, New York flour bro- 
ker, has been confined at home with a 
painful back ailment that has also af- 
fected the sciatic nerve. He hopes 
within the week to be back at his office. 


ILLNESS OVER 


Seen recently on the exchange after 
about a four weeks’ illness was W. C. 
Duncan, New York flour broker. 


TRANSFER 


F. B. Langston, middle Tennessev, 
Kentucky and north Alabama represen- 
tative of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Memphis, has been transferred to thie 
Memphis plant in the production de- 
partment, 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Harry E. Reid, southwestern sales 
manager, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas, was in St. Louis 
last week calling on the trade. 


CENTRAL STATES CALLS 

Phil Costello, sales manager for tlie 
Teichgraeber Milling Co., Gypsum, Kan- 
sas, returned this week from a three 
weeks’ trip through central states. 


IN BIG CITY 


E. O. Wright, president, Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., spent a 
few days in Chicago early this week. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x * *k& * * 


Staff Sgt. Hugh Sauer, accompanied 
by Mrs. Sauer, spent a week’s leave with 
his family in Oklahoma City from his 
post at Fort Custer, Mich. He is the 
son of M. C. Sauer, sales executive for 
the southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc. 





* 


Sales supervisor for the O’Rourke 
Baking Co., Buffalo, N. Y., before en- 
tering the Army in January, 1942, Sid- 
ney H. Cash has been promoted from 
second to first lieutenant at the Central 
Signal Corps Replacement Training Cen- 
ter Headquarters, Camp Crowder, Mo. 





OBITUARY + + 





GEORGE A. DORTCH 


George A. Dortch, part owner of the 
Dortch Baking Co.,’ Atlanta, died on 
Noy. 15 in a hospital in Jackson, Miss., 
where he had lived for the past year. 
Mr. Dortch, 39, was sales manager for 
the local plant of the Dortch firm for 
15 years prior to a year ago when he 
bought a bakery in Jackson and went 
there to live. He retained his interest 
in the Atlanta plant, however. Other 
partners in the company who survive 
him are his father, Dudley L. Dortch, 
and four brothers, Fred H. and How- 
ard L. Dortch, of Birmingham, Dudley 
L. Dortch, Jr., and Charles E. Dortch, 
of Atlanta. 


W. R. EVERETT 
W. R. Everett, son of the late E. A. 
Everett, who was one of the founders 
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and for many years president of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., of Waseca, Minn., 
and later of Minneapolis, died in Min- 
neapolis on Nov. 22. He was a manu- 
facturers’ agent and never had engaged 
in milling. As an American flight officer 
in World War I he served with a Brit- 
ish squadron. The firm of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., originating as a 
partnership in 1880, within recent years 
was absorbed by Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. 
CHARLES E. WORLEY 

Charles E. Worley, of the Bluff City 
(Tenn.) Mills, died recently at Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. 
and supporter of the Piedmont Millers 
Association, and was widely known not 
only in milling circles but in social and 
political circles as well. 


He was an active member 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DANIEL P. WOOLLEY GETS 
AN OPA ASSIGNMENT 


New York, N. Y.—Daniel P. Wool- 
ley, at one time vice president and 
general manager of Standard Brands, 
Inc., and Commissioner of Markets for 
the City of New York since February, 
1942, has been appointed administrator 
of Region 2 of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, it has been announced by 
Chester Bowles, OPA 
This territory includes New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia. 

During Mr. Woolley’s administration 
of the Department of Markets in 1942, 
it showed a profit to the city of $723,801, 
compared with $458,398 for the previous 
year. The position carried with it a 
salary of $10,000, while the OPA post 
pays only $8,000 a year. 





administrator. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
A.O.M. SELECTS CONVENTION HOTEL 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Hotel Jefferson has 
been selected as the “convention hotel” 
for the forty-ninth annual convention of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
to be held here June 5-9, 1944. 








Amendment 9 to 296 Provides 
for Ceiling Boost in Virginia 
and Price Change Notifications 


Wasuineton, D. C. — (Special) — 
OPA’s action in issuing Amendment No. 
9 to Regulation 296, which becomes ef- 
fective Nov. 26, and allows an adjust- 
ment upward of 60c bbl in family flour 
ceilings for Virginia was due to a short- 
age of soft wheat in eastern United 
States and was authorized in order to 
permit mills there to draw upon supplies 
in the wheat growing areas adjacent to 
the Pacific Coast to fill normal eastern 
requirements. The amendment also puts 
Virginia on an equality with other south- 
ern states, for whose benefit the 60c 
additional price was authorized last Feb- 
ruary. 

The text of amendment 9 revised 296 
in the following respects: 

1. Section 1351 1651 A is added to 
read as follows: 

1351 1651 A. Notification of change 
in maximum prices. With the first de- 


livery of any commodity listed in Ap- 
pendix A hereof after a miller changes 
@ maximum price pursuant to any pro- 
vision of any amendment to this regu- 
lation he shall: 


(a) Supply each wholesaler and re- 
tailer subject to the provisions of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulations Nos. 421, 422 or 
423, who purchases from him with writ- 
ten notice as set forth below: 

NOTICE TO WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS 

Our OPA ceiling for (describe item 
by kind, variety, brand and container 
type and size) has been changed by the 
Office of Price Administration. We are 
authorized to inform you that if you 
are a wholesaler or retailer pricing this 
item under Maximum Price Regulation 
Nos. 421, 422 or 423, you must refigure 
your ceiling price for this item on the 
first delivery of it to you from your cus- 
tomary type of supplier containing this 
notification on or after (insert date 
when new pri¢e becomes effective). You 
must refigure your ceiling price follow- 
ing the rules in section 6 of Maximum 
Price Regulation Nos. 421, 422 or 423, 
whichever is applicable to you. 

For a period of 60 days after making 
such change in the maximum price of 
an item, and with the first shipment 
after the 60-day peroid to each person 
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* ALLIED CLUB OFFICERS —" 





Pictured above are the officers and members of the board of directors of 
the Twin Cities Allied Club, “caught” by this journal’s camerman at the organiza- 
tion’s meeting Nov. 12. From left to right, the men are J. E. Trow, Atkinson 
Milling Co., Bert Bates, Rapinwax Paper Co., secretary; Eugene Maas, Maas- 
Keefe Co.; Ray O’Brien, Standard Brands, Inc., president; A. Bergstrom, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., vice president; and Cecil Bergenthal, Red Star 
Yeast Co. 





who has not made a purchase within that 
time, the miller shall place upon or at- 
tach to each invoice the written notice 
set forth above. 

(b) Notify each purchaser of the item 
from him who is a distributor, whole- 
saler or retailer not subject to Maximum 
Price Regulations Nos. 421, 422 or 423 
of such change in maximum price by 
the following written notice attached to 
or written on the invoice issued in con- 
nection with his first transaction with 
such purchaser after the new price be- 
comes effective: 


NOTICE TO DISTRIBUTORS OTHER THAN 
WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS 

Our OPA ceiling price for (describe 
item by kind, variety, brand and contain- 
er type and size) has been changed from 
eee under the provisions of Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 296. You are re- 
quired to notify all wholesalers and re- 
tailers for whom you are the customary 
type of supplier, purchasing the item 
from you after (insert date when new 
price becomes effective), of any allow- 
able change in your maximum price. 
This notice must be made in the man- 
ner prescribed in 1351, 1651 A of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 296. 

2. Section 1351 1666 Appendix A. V 
is amended to read as follows: 

V. Maximum prices for family flours 
in carload quantities, packed in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, delivered at specified des- 
tinations. The maximum prices for fam- 
ily flour in carload quantities, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks delivered at destina- 
tions in the various states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall be as follows: 

Colorado, east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, $7.25 bbl; Montana, Wyoming, 
$7.50 bbl; Colorado, except east of the 
Rocky Mountains, Kansas, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, $7.75 bbl; Oregon, Washington, $8 
bbl; Idaho, $8.10 bbl; Arizona, Okla- 
homa, Utah, $8.25 bbl; Iowa, Missouri, 
$8.40 bbl; Texas, $8.45 bbl; Arkansas, 
Minnesota, $8.50 bbl; Nevada, $8.75 bbl; 
Illinois, $8.80 bbl; Indiana, $8.90 bbl; 
Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, $9 bbl; Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, $9.20 
bbl; California, New Jersey, New York, 
$9.25 bbl; the New England states, $9.30 
bbl; Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Vir- 
ginia, $9.80 bbl; Tennessee, $10.05 bbl; 


Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, $10.15 bbl; North Carolina, 
$10.25 bbl. 
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ELEVATOR SUPERINTENDENTS MEET 

Minneapouis, Minn.—Frank J. Ko- 
hout, a representative of the A. C. Horn 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y., was the 
principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Minneapolis chapter of the Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents at its 
meeting on Oct. 26. He discussed water- 
proofing and reconditioning elevator and 
mill structures. A buffet supper preced- 
ed the meeting. 
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MURPHY GRAIN & MILLING CO. FIRE 
LouisviLLeE, Ky.—Loss estimated at 
around $50,000 was suffered by fire at 
the big rambling frame plant of the 
Murphy Grain & Milling Co., at Owens- 
boro, Ky., recently. It was reported 
that the loss was covered by insurance. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR PRODUCTION COSTS 
TO BE LOWER THIS YEAR 


Cuicaco, I1n1.—Average flour produc- 
tion costs have declined “several” cents 
per barrel in 1942-43, as compared with 
the preceding year in the face of mount- 
ing labor charges, cost of supplies, etc., 
a spokesman for the Millers National 
Federation reports, The annual com- 
parison of flour mill financial statements 
will be issued in printed form within 
a month, it was indicated. 

Decline in production costs was 
brought about, it is believed, by the 
fact that a large majority of the mills 
operated at a higher rate the past year 
than in 1941-42. It may also be due to 
the effect of feed wheat grinding, which 
costs could not be entirely eliminated 
from the analysis. 

In past years 112 companies have 
furnished figures of their operations for 
the year. This will be the eighteenth 
annual compilation of flour mill costs, 
and while the number of participating 
mills is slightly less than for several 
years past, it is believed that the new 
report will include data from such a 
representative list of mills that it will 
reflect an accurate cross-section of the 
industry as a whole. 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 

























the equivalent of their unfilled bookings 
on the day the subsidy is established. Out- 
put of Minneapolis mills last week was very 









from, beyond present stocks for balance of 
crop year. Sale of soft wheat flour handi- 
capped by want of free movement and suf- 
ficient supplies, although real urgent de- 
mand from starvation of supplies has not 
developed as yet. 
EASTERN STATES 

New York: Nothing being sold or offered 
except a car or two of clears, rye flour and 
scattered business on coast cake grades. 
All others have passed the imposed ceil- 
ings, and although all classes of the trade 


are expectant that the flour subsidies will 
permit a speedy resumption of business, 
until they are actually in effect nothing is 
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Quotations Nov. 20: hard spring wheat 
family patent $3.50@3.65, first patent $3.40 
@3.50, standard patent $3.30@3.40, fancy 
clear $3.20@3.30, first clear $3.15@3.20, sec- 
ond clear $3@3.10; hard winter wheat fam- 
ily patent $3.70@3.80, bakers short patent 
$3.43, 95% $3.33, first clear $3.20@3.30, sec- 
ond clear $3.05@3.15; soft wheat short pat- 


ent $4.30@4.60, straight $3.80@3.95, first 
clear $3.30@3.60. 

Atlanta: No change in situation, with 
practically all mills continuing to remain 


out of market in so far as bakery business 
is concerned; no prices quoted and mills 
not accepting orders except in cases of 
extreme emergency. Bakers continue giv- 





























heavy, probably the highest so far in the available. Jobbers anxious to purchase and ing. shipping directions in large amounts 
war period, which suits millers perfectly, as a substantial volume is expected _just as on old contracts, most of which run well 
5 i ae they are anxious to reduce unfilled bookings. soon as there are offerings. Meantime dif- into next year; no lessening of fear that 
THE SOUTHWEST Quotations Nov. 23: established brands  ficulty in getting deliveries from terminals they might get caught short of flour. Fam- 
Kansas City: With buyers convinced that short patent $3.40@3.44, spring first patent continues as congestion, labor and other ily flour sales off sharply from recent 
the ceiling levels would not be materially $3.32@3.34, standard patent $3.27@3.30, transportation difficulties slow up opera- weeks, although business still good. Some 
changed by the new subsidy program, and fancy clear $3.37@3.40, first clear $3.13@ tions. mills considering withdrawing prices on this 
in a position where they couldn't buy much 3.17, second clear $2.68@2.72, whole wheat The only quotations that reflect actua} type of business. Wholesale grocers and 
anyway, sales were light last week, — $3.40@3.44. flour available are those on clears and suit jobbers continue good business with no let- 
ing only 33% of capacity, compared with 3 ; " winters. Others are at ceilings and impos- up in placing heavy shipping orders. Blend- 
150% the previous week and 75% a year s« a Se ee pone ge sible to purchase. Prices, Nov. 19: spring ers still doing good volume of business and 
ago. inne prices prevented any ‘substantial sales high glutens and short patents $3.83@3.86, giving shipping instructions well into future 
Most of the light volume went to family faa (Ok eae th fen aceigagn ell a8 standard patents $3.75@3.77, clears $3.50@ on old contracts. 
buyers, as the popular bakery grades sim- Shipping Airections are fair ‘to good and 3.84; southwestern high glutens $3.85, stand- Quotations Nov. 20: spring wheat bakers 
ply could not be sold under the ceiling. production continues at a heavy ” rate ard patents $3.75, clears $3.40@ 3.60; soft short patent $3.83@3.95, standard patent 
Bakers, salesmen and flour millers all await- stepped up considerably from the previous winter straights, $4.15@4.26. $3.78@3.85, straight $3.65@3.89, first bakers 
ed the subsidy announcement. week. , Boston: Commitments practically non- clear $3.50@3.60, nominal; hard winter bak- 
Clears much tighter as the result of the THE CENTRAL WEST existent as mills have withdrawn from mar- ers short patent $3.73@3.85, standard patent 
FDA purchase. Quotations Nov. 20: estab- ae . ; ket completely. A few sales in minimum $3.68@3.78, straight $3.60@3.70; family 
lished brands family flour $4@4,10, bakers Chicago; Sales continue light. Most mills quantities of West Coast pastries, but even short patent $4.60@5.05, fancy patent $4.25, 
short patent $3.40@3.50 and $3.35@3.40, again out of the market and only a few 4) these types neither buyer nor seller special patent $4.05, low protein 95% $3.65 
straight grade $3.30@3.35, first clear 2.70 representatives have quuotations. Shipping shows any inclination to do business. Aside @3.85; soft wheat 95% $4.25@4.38, straight 
a“ 2.90, second clear $2 @2.70, low grade directions fair to good. Family demand from this only other business accounted for $4.20@4.30, fancy cut-off $3.80@3.95, short 
$2.50 @ 2.60. continues to slow up with sales light and by moderate fill-in sales of family. Trade patent $4.93@5.15; soft wheat family short 
Five mills report domestic business ac- —— ee 0 See se stirred by the announcement of subsidies patent $4.80@5.10. 
tive, 6 fair, 1 quiet, 6 slow and 10 dull. ped 8.48, + ages ol $3.25 3.45, gp oe to relieve the squeeze on millers. Bakers Nashville: Sales fair. Some mills still 
Oklahoma City: Further decline of sales «age ‘le Ra. < * are of the opinion that in spite of com behind on shipments, brought about by the 
? : clear 2, family flour $4.66; hard winter ; a. ly pees a a ade a ’ : 
brought average to 18% for week compared pe yaa > 5 © of ‘ plexities in administering the subsidy pro shortage of labor and the unskilled work 
, . short patent $3.59, 95% patent $3.48, first , g 3 ri x ; . 
to 43% previous week. Family buyers clear $3@3.32, soft winter short patent &™@™ the ultimate result will be higher ers, Outbound business continues fairly 
bought 90% of total sales. Operation im- $4 13@4. gi Maa patent "53.834 ‘ A nous flour prices and they are disturbed over good for this season; however, most of this 
proved, averaging 90% compared to 83% clear $3. @ 3.79 ‘ " — ‘Say . the administration's intention to hold bread consists of specifications on old contracts 
the previous week. Prices stable and un- ed pita prices where they are. Meanwhile they Bakers report business continues excep 
changed. Quotations Noy. 20: hard wheat St. Louis: Due to confused conditions continue ordering out flour on old contracts tionally good, both on bread and baker} 
short patent flour $3.90@4.66, soft wheat there is not much change in_ situation, at a steady rate bringing closer the time products. Fruit cakes in big demand al 
short patent flour $3.90@4.66, standard pat- Bakers stlil unable to book their require- when they will have to pay ceiling prices. ready and it is estimated that the demand 
ent $3.80@4.45, bakers extra fancy $3.58@ ments, owing to ceiling prices. However Quotations Nov. 20: spring high gluten $3.98 will increase. Crystallized fruits, raisins an 
3.63, bakers short patent $3.50@3.55, bak- family bookings fair, with a scattering of @4.05, short patent $3.82@3.88, standard nuts are so scarce and high that bakers in- 
ers standard $3.45@ 3.54. single car lot orders to bakers for shipment patent $3,72@3.82, first clear $3.60@3.70; dicate they will have trouble securing suf- 
Wichita: Sales close to zero, directions up to 30 days. Hard wheat clears in good southwestern short passes 5.586 3.00, stand- ficient quantities to meet their require 
above 100%, mills operating from 85 to demand, soft wheat lagging. Hard wheat ard patent $3.75@3.85; Texas Short patent ments. Prices steady to 10c higher. 
100%. me prices 20c ecwt higher, soft unchanged.  $3.82@3.90, standard patent $3.72@ 3.80; soft Quotations Nov. 20: soft winter wheat 
snail iia aa, Mo With jobbers unable to make any replace- winter patent $4.10@ 4.15, straight $3.90@ short patent family flour $5.05@5.15, stand- 
utc rape) nteres Pa cing. N - ers no ments, they are only taking care of the 4.10, clear $3.80@ 3.90. ard patent $4.85@5.05, straight $4.70@4.85 
eee te dees ae eae = small baker for their present use. Car lot Philadelphia; While undertone is very clears $4.50@4.70; hard winter wheat short 
anes ane 2 “ge — . bookings out. Shipping instructions good. firm, price situation practically entirely patent $4.70@4.90, standard patent $4.50 
look for sharp upswing as soon as govern- Quotations Nov. 20: soft wheat bakers pat- ominal Most mills unable to offer due to 4.70, soft int "high stry 
ment intentions are digested. Shipping di- ent (ceiling prices) $3.98 cwt, cake flour — omeeiiel ie sapere sel - bis 4 » ae Le = a = patent pastey Sou: 
rections taxed capacity of mills. $4.58, straig a7 _ ” on : the disparity between wheat costs and flour $4.95 @5.15. 
nape q 58, straight $3. 74, family soft wheat short ceilings and as a consequence volume busi- PACIFIC COAST 
Salina: Millers report demand at a stand- patent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first ness practically out of the question. Quo- ; 
still except a few small bookings of family clear $3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers patent tations Nov. 20: spring wheat short patent Seattle: The announcement of the flour 
flour, Shipping directions very good, (ceiling prices) $3.44, family short patent nominal; standard patent nominal; first SUbSidy program by the government ha 
Texas: Conditions still forbid any transac- $3.57@ 3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, spring clear nominal; hard winter short definitely brought sales to a standstill fo 
ticnn aa baie? a cc dP a first clear $2.68@3.06, spring wheat bakers ate inal: 95% — inal: » inter ‘the time being, or at least until the pro- 
ys on bakers flour and current sales lim- > _ ee patent nominal; 95% nominal; soft winter ees “ee mi : Pe 
a take cas aes car ee Ge patent, straight and 95% $3.44. straights nominal. gram is put in operation and the subsidie 
over 10 or 20% of capacity, ‘and business Toledo: Nothing new except continued > Sor pe etme 7 = nl At 
is practically limited to home _ territory. strength in wheat, with December wheat THE SOUTH cas ae o Gets aan = — — 
Operations holding up around 75 to 85% of at Chicago reaching new peak since 1925 New Orleans: Buyers continue to hold off time as they are well pa 8 y A in 
capacity, although some mills report ship- and May since 1929, July since 1928, and awaiting further development on _ subsidy. to come on government Rela a Pt P gory 
ping directions not quite as brisk as they expectation that ceiling prices will be an- Practically no sales reported in hard wheat as domestic business. All the mill . grind 
were. Family price a shade higher, reflect- nounced for all wheats and subsidies for flours and very few in soft wheat flours of ing as near capacity as the labor situation 
ing the small advance in wheat value. Quo- flour. Ceiling at Toledo for No. 2 red is low grades. Shipping directions good. permits. Quotations, f.0.b Seattle = Ta- 
tations Nov. 19: family flour 50's, extra $1.63%, receipts very light and many mill- Bakers reaching bottom of barrel. Shipping coma, Nov. 20: family patent $3.98 al - 
high patent $4.50@4.65, high patent $4.25 ers wondering where soft wheat is to come directions continue good. Prices unchanged. _ ‘ . te a 
@4.40, standard bakers 100’s, 44% or less Portland: Flour mills of Pacific North- 
ash, ceiling $3.31, clears 100's $2.80@3.20, = west have all the bookings they can handle 
delivered TCP. Coast mills have taken on army, navy and 
THE NORTHWEST GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES Sookiuan BUGS Tihene Eelaee “peevens 
Minneapolis: Flour sales have taken an- Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: sales on virtually all types of flour in car 
other nose-dive to a new low point for the WHEAT lots. = — yt prices exce})t 
year, Spring wheat millers’ bookings were on whole wheat, graham and some low 
down to about 27% of capacity in the past Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth grade flours used in nonedible industries. 
week, compared with 47% in the previous eo Dec. ay Dec. May Dec. Dec. May Dec. May Interior mills in better shape as the) 
period and 59% a year ago. Bakery flour a 17 ame ss 153 % 4 160% 158% 154% 141% ‘oes 152% 150% have not reached flour ceilings for shij- 
business was rather limited, with only a radi 18 ..... 160% 154% 142 152% 150% ments into Middle West and Southeast. 
iow anattored salon to the cate of @h oc- Nov. 19 ..... 161% 142 152% 150% They are booked far ahead, not in a posi- 
casional customer in dire need of flour. _ aU score 162% ve 142% 358% 33% tion to promise any kind of ‘deliveries. 
bg pene trade made up the major part al sees 7% ieee 1555, 3% 21, case a a Nov. 20: fancy hard wheat 
o ree ES Re eee =" 7 - —— 8609 ees = . clears, 3.41; whole wheat, 100 $3.44, 
With the subsidy yet unavailable to mill- - CORN - OATS graham $3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 
ers, the price squeeze makes sales of any Min: eapo! Kansas cago Minneapo: 
kind strictly a charitable gesture, and that Dec - - agg Chieage Oty = wood 
; : ; nod a pga . y Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
is what most of the current business is. Nov Ree 79 74% 717% 715% i. 
Clears remain strong and are being sold “Seely aay rere aba py ihe idbabe me "AY * 9 , 
in a limited way at ceiling prices or very tl i saan Lda ae CANADIAN MARKETS 
close to it. Volume of business is really Nov, Ti 74% 76% onar 
too small to make an accurate judgment of Nov. 785% 4% 7% 9a 
market trend, but some millers believe the Maw. 78 74 “ oer ener Toronto-Montreal: Mills working to ca- 
situation a little easier than it was a 3 . roe aed — 74% 17% — pacity. Domestic business brisk. Buyers 
couple of weeks ago. There is a substan- — RYE cc FLAXSEED. BARLEY co-operating with flour millers in all mat- 
tial unfilled order balance on clears which Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Daluth lis ters, easing delivery difficulties. New ex 
takes the major part of the output and Dec May ec, May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May port sales light, Trinidad only market pla 
leaves little to be offered, A) eer 113% 114% 108% 108% 302 301% 302 at 112% 110 ing orders. Flour mills not looking fo: 
Shipping directions are good, and if the Nov. 18 ...0. 113% 114% 108% 108% 301% 301 301% 112% 110 business; they have plenty to do in gettin 
subsidy is adopted this phase of business a) eer 114% 115% 109% 109% 301% 300% 301% 113 110% out all flour on books from now until en’ 
will be a major concern of millers for a Oe, BE scvves 115% 116% 110 110% 301% 300% 301% 113% 110% of February. British government woul: 
long time, as they will need ample and Wee. BB xccer 118 118% 112% 113 301 300% 301 114 110% take more flour if it could be produced 
continuous shipping orders to grind out a |) 117% 118% 112% 112% 301% 300% 301% 113% 109% Domestic prices at ceiling and do not 
= 
A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
7 - Chicago_ Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore’ || Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Spring Orut DOORN oicviccccss $....@ 3.59 en ae $ SMicecs $....@ 3.44 -@ 3.79 Sasa Bee Boke cous S..00@ oa 8: i ae eee er. ee 
Spring standard patent ..... : 3.48 » Frew vows @secc oo @ 3.44 -@ 3.69 3.75@ 3.77 eer, Pere. (aa bows 3.72@ 3.82 ee (ee ee 
Spring Great cCleA@P 2.0.2.6 0ccrses : D 3.45 Pe o+++@.... wee, etn o2ee-@ 3.55 3.50@ 3.84 ree ees wre fore 3.60@ 3.70 ee een oS Ue 
Hard winter short patent.... eee @ 3.59 . ao 3.35@ 3.50 coe @ 3.44 eee-@ 3.79 @ 3.85 eas ¢4-< ee, Pere 3.85@ 3.90 ee. 4.70@ 4.90 
Hard winter 95% patent.... ee, , Pee 3.30@ 3.35 3.44@ 3.49 @ 3.69 --@ 3.75 er. ee ee | aren 3.75@ 3.85 ee eee 4.50@ 4.70 
Hard winter firat clear ..... 3.00@ 3.32 *~ Pere 2.70@ 2.90 2.68@ 3.06 «+.-@ 3.55 3.40@ 3.60 -@ a ri ores ocoseess yer. 2% 
= — sem Cae +13@ 4.72 -@.... r220@..-. -29°G@ 3.98 -@ 4.16 2k sees ee eee er. fore 4.10@ 4.15 yer 5.05@ 5.15 
Sate winter straight ventana 3.83@ 4.16 oDices rene @.n. .-+.@ 3.74 -@ 4.11 4.15@ 4.26 oven @Paeee ccc cece 3.90@ 4.10 oD coe. 4.70@ 4.55 
Soft winter first SIOEF scewuve 3.55@ 3.79 Terk See case @eees 3.32@ 3.75 S Pree ones Mesa» oeee@.... er. Ter 3.80@ 3.90 EDivces 4.50@ 4.79 
ee Gee, “WEEN 45604-6064 0-0-08 3.15@ 3.32 3.31@ 3.46 ere, een ---@ 3.56 @ 3.50 3.45@ 3.60 err, Sere 3.38@ 3.50 a. ae ee 
mee Gee, GOP ..vi%eie cesses 2.70@ 2.87 3.06@ 3.16 peas Oh oes ooo @ 3.26 oo +e @ 3.20 ree Pere 6tuele koe rT, Tere -@. ee 'Caee bace 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
: : ee eae se ase $....@ Spring top patent{..$....@5.05 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ......... 9.30 re 
Family patent ...... Bee e BSS Sicc cP vic Montana ...... evee ese. — Spring second pat.f. ....@4.40 ....@4.80 Ont. 90% patentst....... $5.60 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


§280-lb cottons. ||Prices nominal. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. 


198-lb jutes. 








lle 





utes, 





November 24, 1943 


Export price for flour for Britain 
also unchanged. 
Quotations Nov. 29: 


change. 


domestic top patent 


$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98’s, jute, mixed cars, track, Toronto- 
Montreal freights, add 10c extra where 
eartage is performed. Export price $9.30 


bbl per 280 lbs, f.a.s. winter ports, Decem- 
ber to February seaboard. 

No improvement in winter wheat flour 
situation. Offerings scarce. Mills can find 
no wheat for grinding and consequently 
cannot produce flour. Price nominal. Quo- 
tations Nov. 20: $5.60 bbl, in second-hand 
jutes, Montreal freights. 

With the higher subsidy on western feed 
wheat it would pay Ontario farmers to sell 
winter wheat and buy western grain, but 
there are no reports of this being the case. 
No improvement in deliveries noticed since 
subsidy increase. Quotations Nov. 20: $1.10 
@1.12 bu, f.o.b. shipping points, according 
to freights, nominal. 

Winnipeg: Mills continue to operate at 
capacity and seven days a week on export 
and domestic orders. No new export busi- 
ness confirmed last week, but orders on 
hand sufficient to carry mills through well 
into new year. Domestic trade remains 
good. Demand for milling wheat in cash 
market good and fair quantities changing 
hands, with some moving east all-rail and 
other stocks going east by lake and rail. 
Some wheat being taken for winter storage 
cargoes. Quotations Nov. 20: top patents, 
springs, for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to 
bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Flour mills in western Canada 
continue to run at capacity levels but are 
still unable to get ahead of volume of or- 
ders, chiefly for export to allied govern- 
ments. Export movement from’ western 
mills remains extremely heavy although no 
details are given out as to destinations or 
points of clearance. 

In the domestic hard wheat flour trade 
business continues good, with dealers finding 
no necessity to cut prices in order to at- 
tract sales. Supplies in dealers’ hands am- 
ple for current needs and prices holding at 
ceiling levels. Quotations on a cash car 


basis for 98's, cottons, are $5.40 for top 
patents, $5 for bakers or second patents 
and $4.90 for Vitamin B. Only limited 


business in Vitamin B grinds is reported. 

Practically no soft wheat flour from On- 
tario mills coming west. Prospects for any 
improvement in picture extremely dull. This 
has forced bakers to switch into hard wheat 
~~ Prices unchanged at $7.50 to the 
trade, 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Nov. 23 


Minneapolis: There is nothing new to be 
said about the millfeed market. Demand 
continues in excess of supply and although 
mill production is the heaviest for some 
time, any offerings not absorbed by con- 
tracts and mixed car trade are snapped up 
quickly. Prices are firm at the ceiling. 

Oklahoma City: Brisk demand and inade- 
quate supplies; no change in prices; quo- 
tations basis burlap bags, carload shipment, 


southern deliveries: 
shorts $1.90@1.95 bag of 100 lbs; 
deliveries: 


ern 


$1.85@1.90. 


Wichita: 


ply; 


basis 


$36.50. 


Salina: 
steady, supply 
quirements; 


bran, 


bran 


bran, run and 
for north- 


and shorts 


mill 


mill run 


Demand much greater than sup- 
Kansas 


City, bran and shorts 


Demand exceptionally good, trend 
considerably under trade re- 


and shorts continue to 


sell at ceiling levels. 
Fort Worth: 


trend 
output 
cars; 


wheat bran 


Demand 
tight at ceiling; 
practically all going out on mixed 


exceeds 
supply 


supply; 
inadequate; 


$43.40, gray shorts $43.40, 


mixed car ceilings. 


Chicago: 


winter bran, std. 


dog $40.40, jobbers’ 


No offerings; 


spring and hard 
midds., flour midds., red 
ceiling price. 


St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray shorts 
and brown shorts, $38.97@39.47; red dog, 
$39.47. 


Toledo: At 
far in excess of visible supply; 


ceiling 


with demand 
mills trying 


levels, 


to take care of part of requirements of old 
customers. 


New 
combinations; 


York: Practically only offerings in 
$46.06. 


Boston: No relief in sight on supplies and 
the position of feeders becomes more acute. 


Amount 
wheat for 
Jobbers and 
hands on 
more 
direct 
ceilings; 


than 


spring 


of ground grains and government 
feeding is 
resellers unable to get their 
millfeeds since mills can do no 
cover 
sales. Mill 
bran, 


shrinking steadily. 


prior commitments and 
quotations continue at 
midds., mixed feed 


and red dog $46.17 


Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply small; bran, std. and pure spring 
$45.34 bid; hard winter, $45.34; soft winter 


nominal; 


dog, $45.34. 
Atlanta: No change 
tion, with demand 


offerings of bran by 


midds., 


std. and flour, and red 


in tight feed situa- 
far exceeding supply; 
few mills for prompt 


and deferred shipment at ceiling levels, but 


considerably 


below trade needs; 


receipts of 


government feed wheat throughout South- 


east 


irregular; 


becoming harder 


only 


lots; 
or are buying 
in own plants; 
appearance at $62.50 ton, 
and gray shorts continue at ceiling, 


some 
chasing wheat in open market; 


feed mills still pur- 
gray shorts 


to obtain and practically 


offerings of wheat bran in mixed car 
few feed mills continue to use clears 


whole grains to be ground 
ground milo has made its 


delivered; bran 
$46.30@ 


46.80, with ground wheat $69@70.70, ground 


oats $67.20@70.25, 
68, rice bran $37.40@39.90, 


ground barley $65.20@ 


hominy feed $52. 


Nashville: Demand continues exceptionally 


good; however, 
continues very 


supply 
limited. 


of bran and shorts 
As a rule, mills 


only offer in mixed cars of feed and flour; 


prices 


remain at 


the ceiling—both bran 


and shorts $43.30@ 44.30. 
Seattle: Supply 


Portland: 


$36.50 ton. 


Ogden: 


Mill run, 


fair; $36.50. 


bran, shorts, midds. 


Millfeed trade steady, with de- 


mand so great mills unable to keep up fill- 
ing commitments, and some behind on Oc- 


tober sales. 
seven days 
Quotations stationary; 


run, 
load 


blended, 
lots, f.o.b. 


white and midds, 
Ogden. 


Factories working to capacity 
per week, with 


prices steady. 
red bran and mill 
$36.30, car- 
Denver prices: red 





—— 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Nov. 20, 





year ago: 
-—Wheat—, vo orn——, -~—Oats——, 
1943 1942 943 1942 1943 1942 
0 rere 1,503 6,656 974 50 16 
PE SoG tease kee 7,480 7,243 263 4,765 5,638 1,502 
PE. 0.50 60.6.0.0'0.6 5-08 1,174 1,251 - 206 ee os 
GE nbisnenaecebacks 6,624 10,105 4,447 12,179 1,616 1,711 
MD. s:00634.006raws ee ee e° ee ee ae 
SS ee 155 os 2 ee 5 
ore 24,792 36,492 73 «1,200 923 1,165 
~~ ., eee 7,255 13,809 228 110 87 109 
EEE 96k 0 5:29 000088 3,912 5,736 ae 27 ee oe 
Hutchingon ............ 9,151 12,247 os os oe << 
Pee 1,805 1,751 858 1,839 324 420 
a re 21,507 38,991 562 1,230 319 196 
EE, s6svi09ee ede 477 1,394 236 1,766 33 91 
re 25,672 35,013 551 2,447 3, 99 3,369 
New Orleans .......... 1,005 2,065 211 93 23 
a eee 174 229 16 46 133 a 
BE cetccrecccces as 44 100 és ee 
CE Preeressesesoese 9,224 17,151 1, 430 4,469 2,012 413 
» err 338 687 244 612 oe 24 
Philadelphia .......... 1,326 2,313 194 635 50 27 
Te: BE secceccsreceee 698 2,570 204 475 156 89 
ene Oe... SCDOT LCE 4,024 5,236 300 4,550 301 346 
ot, Seer 3,622 6,288 1,321 237 787 69 
wi eee 4,305 8,472 1 70 6 
CE (Pi-c-04spés¥ees.0es 245 20 ee sim ° ‘% 
aa so ba wies<Sa008 1,878 90 96 237 195 
38,200 16,459 9,776 


WEEE 6 etinestvanne 138,191 216,008 11,226 








and corresponding date of a 


om—Rye—— --Barley— 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
86 93 6 4 
3,431 4,658 1,865 1,221 
ee 123 ae 60 
9,075 4,647 1,242 616 
oe 133 ee r 
o8 260 ‘is 250 
1,367 1,478 2,338 1,131 
65 15 69 61 
83 42 : ns 
879 332 382 78 
63 840 4,333 2,258 
5,020 4,838 6,146 3,962 
os 4 76 30 

3 ¢e 6 
305 162 1,016 556 
es ee 259 106 
84 39 2 9 
68 60 250 17 
4 979 69 131 
128 8 258 3 
ee es 31 3 
131 re 33 

72 


20,661 18,842 18,427 10,529 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Chicago + EOC Kansas City 
SOI WORE sccasisesses -@40.40 $....@37.75 x re 
Hard winter bran ....... . ..@ 40.40 mM TTT 36. 50@ 37. 00 
Standard middlings* -@40.40 @ 37.75 soem . 
Flour, middlingst ....... --@40.40 @37.75 36.50@ 37.00 
«OS -@40.40 @ 37.75 ee Pere 
Raltinnare Philadelphia pean 
PEPE $49.00@50.00 $....@45.34 -++@46.17 
Hard winter bran ....... vee Bocce @ 45.34 @. 
Soft winter bran ........ -@. ee “sume ore 
Standard middlings* 49.00@ 50.00 -@45.34 @ 46.17 
Flour middlingst ....... -@. -@45.34 eee» @46.17 
MRRP SSAC eessee 098 @. -@ 45.34 @ 46.17 
gevtes en Sheets 
WOON cc ccccvce Goocs @ 29.00 $....@30.00 
*qWinnipeg ....... @ 28.00 @ 29.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





{Fort William basis. 


are based on car- 
at indicated points: 


St. Louis Buffalo 
Scccacces 9.120 S. 
38.97 @39.47 n0ee os 


38.97 @ 39.47 :@41.55 


38.97 @ 39.47 «»@41.55 
-@39.47 --@41.55 

Cincinnati Nashville 
_ Pe GS sce eae 
A to -@ 
eDrace 43. 300 44. 30 


wv. Pere 
oPrvace isd0o48. 30 


Middlings 
$....@33.00 
coou See 
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bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds. $41.10 per ton, ceiling. California 
prices (ceiling): red bran and mill run, 
blended, white $41.10, midds. $42.10, car 


lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal., 
Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: All millfeed being pro- 
duced finds a ready sale and more could 
be used if available; export business at a 
standstill; domestic prices at ceiling levels; 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freight basis. 

Winnipeg: No change in situation; de- 
mand keen for all supplies and stocks avail- 
able far short of requirements; apart from 
some Alberta stocks moving to British Co- 
lumbia, bulk of western surplus going to 
eastern Canada; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. 
and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand continues good, but not as brisk as it 
was a month ago, due to open fall and 
mild weather. Dealers finding it easier to 
pick up stocks than a month ago and stocks 
on hand reported sufficient for current 
needs; prices unchanged and on a cash car 
basis are: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80 and 
midds. $33.80. 


with Los 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 














WANT ADS 

















v Vv v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


HELP WANTED 
. 4 J 


SECOND MILLER FOR 
located in Texas; steady 
pay. Address 6469, The 
Miller, 614 Board of Trade, 
6, Mo. 











300-BBL MILL 
time and good 
Northwestern 
Kansas City 





Minneapolis: With no subsidy at hand as 
yet and the price squeeze pinching harder, 
practically no business is being done in 
semolina. Occasional small sales are re- 
ported to take care of a distressed cus- 
tomer, but that is all. There is a large 
unfilled order balance and that is now one 
of the major concerns of millers, who are 
anxious to get the total down. Directions 
are good and production continues heavy; 


ceiling prices: No. 1 semolina $3.62@3.72 
sack, bulk, Minneapolis; standard No. 1 


semolina $3.52@3.62, fancy patent $3.37@ 
3.47. 

In the week ended Nov. 20, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 199,144 sacks 
durum products against 195,357 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Philadelphia: 
only moderate, 
tained; No. 
$3.92. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; 
shipping instructions slow; first grade semo- 
lina (ceiling prices) $3.99, granular $3.81, 
No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 

Chicago: Practically no change 
tinue out of the market; 


Trade quiet, but offerings 
with values steadily main- 
1 fancy $4.02, No. 1 regular 


sales and 


mills con- 
directions fair. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal moving slowly. No export business of 
any consequence exists and domestic con- 
sumption insufficient to keep mills busy. In 
any case labor difficulties would prevent 
them operating to capacity. Prices un- 
changed. Quotations Nov. 20: rolled oats 
$3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; 


oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto 
or Montreal. 
Winnipeg: Weather very mild and as a 


result demand shows no important improve- 
ment over past few weeks. Compared with 
last year sales considered small. No ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Quotations Nov. 20: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Siiensawelias Rolled oats were quoted on 
Nov. 22 at $5.75 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
J 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE WISHES TO 
represent flour and feed mill in Georgia, 
Alabama and Mississippi, bakers and fam- 
ily flour. Have also splendid following 
among all blenders in this territory. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 2506, Birmingham, Ala. 








MILLS WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO LEASE, WITH OPTION TO 
buy, a small flour mill; must be going 
concern and located in good wheat terri- 
tory; prefer Midwest. Address 6456, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
; v 























FOR SALE—EXCELLENT CONDITION, 
one Huhn flour or cereal drier, motor 
attached, including dust collector, fan, 
pipes, etc. Dawn Donut Co., Inc., Jack- 
son, Mich. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 














—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 





To the Staff and 
Management of 
The Northwestern Miller 
My Many Thanks 


for their fidelity and 
accomplishments 


BERT D. INGELS 


Consulting Cereal Chemist 
111 So. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 














KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








Pe. P| i au 

DLANVIOTUITIN IWILLO 
SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 


Serra? TLCORS 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 





WANTED — 
BRAN - MIDDLINGS 


EZL. DUNWOODY Co. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











34 DELAWARE AVENUE 





A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK { 
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PICK THE FLOUR 
THAT FITS YOUR 
NEED! 


A OCCIDENT 


4 PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 

A POWERFUL 





R EVERY BAKIN PURF f 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘AMBERMILCO” 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federatio: 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


48 FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BaRRELS DaILy 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Rap- 
idly rising rye flour prices, now the high- 
est since 1928, have shut off flour trade 
after some fairly good sales were made 
last week just before the market went into 
its latest big jump. Buyers are willing to 
wait a while and take a chance that the 
advance will be followed by a drop. Ship- 
ping directions are good. There is a large 
amount of unfilled rye orders on mill books, 
but, of course, the total is nowhere near 
as large proportionately as is the wheat 
flour backlog. Prices are up 15c from a 
week ago. Pure white rye flour $3.31@3.46 
sacks, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium $3.20@3.36, pure dark $3.06@3.16. 

Philadelphia: Offerings only moderate; 
market rules firm, with prices showing a 
hardening tendency; demand fair; white 
patent, $3.38@3.50. 

St. Louis: Prices steady to 3c higher. 
Sales and shipping directions slow; pure 
white flour $3.56, medium $3.46, dark $3.26, 
rye meal $3.36. 

New York: Moderate sales indicated, with 
advancing markets checking volume _ busi- 
ness; pure white patents $3.45@3.60. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.76, medium 
dark $3.81, Wisconsin pure straight $4.19, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.32. 

Chicago: Not much activity. Sales con- 
tinue scattered and in small lots only. 
Directions fair; white patent rye $3.15@3.32, 
medium $3.05@3.22, dark $2.70@2.87. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Nov. 19, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 



































min@la ...cess 29,991 1,512 2,287 5,264 
Private terminals “a ae 35 2 

TWORRIS scccccee 29,991 1,512 2,322 5,266 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 16,805 os 130 54 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WOROTR ciccsces 12,219 es 78 102 
Churchill ...cccs 1,877 ee ee 
Victorian ..cccces 1,027 oa ee o* 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 os oe ee 

TOG sccesves 63,129 1,512 2,530 5,422 
FOOF OHO .ccvecs 144,396 419 7,411 10,131 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 10,741 310 128 56 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

GOR GiV. osvcce 260 ee 67 29 

TOAD vcccvens 11,001 310 195 85 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

MO: ccteenese 13,230 826 281 483 

 Perrereee 195 5 349 218 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

erm Giv. .cecce 889 oe 53 25 

TOCA .cicsece 14,314 831 683 726 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-Nov. 19, 1943 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 76,785 1,896 19,975 18,014 
All other’ public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OTH GEV. ‘scecus 3,276 540 304 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-Nov. 19, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..101,012 1,762 25,930 20,701 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 


7,104 ee 422 287 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Nov. 
20, in bushels (000's omitted): 











Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore 1,134 e* oe 
BOStOR ..cccccces 824 ee oe oe 
PMMERIG. 1c ceccnss 972 913 298 376 
AMOR wccecssc 1,012 es an 208 
Duluth ...cccses 1,688 oe ve 136 
New York ...... 386 a 
AMoat .ccccess 252 
Philadelphia .... 575 oe 
EMRE 0 ccacicecs 3,074 132 260 
Petals .ccweser 9,917 1,045 558 720 
Nov. 13, 1943 7,858 1,734 111 584 
Nov. 21, 1942 12,861 1,937 197 126 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended Nov. 20, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 

Minneapolis .. 371 302 50 38 4,364 2,572 

oo eee 243 152 469 187 3,023 2,270 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 20, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis os ° 21,000 9,900 
Kansas City .. 475 1,750 4,125 4,800 
Philadelphia .. 360 320 bee eve 
Milwaukee .... éee 60 4,710 2,400 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Nov. 13, 1943, and Nov. 14, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American—, -—in bond—, 
Nov. 13 Nov. 14 Nov. 13 Nov. 14 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
Wheat ...... 171,037 264,882 9,522 16,164 
COTM cccceces 10,770 41,452 ese oe. 
OBES cccvcsos 19,739 11,923 1,867 1,595 
BD ctcacvees 21,448 19,610 868 995 
Barley ...... 23,460 12,449 804 45 
Flaxseed 9,136 5,266 . 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Nov. 13 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 235,000 (86,000) bus; corn, 
129,000 (3,800,000); oats, none (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 





Flour Production in N. W. 








(Continued from page 9.) 








MONTANA 
Year ending Aug. 31: 

Daily Flour Wheat P. ct. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bus pacity 
1943.. 29 15,474 3,308,467 7,477,132 71.3 
1942.. 32 15,729 2,383,601 5 50.5 
1941.. 33 16,650 2,455,943 5,638,642 49.1 
1940.. 32 17,042 2,823,788 6,483,186 55.2 
1939.. 32 17,062 2,018,480 6,930,184 58.9 
1938.. 38 16,033 2,425,988 5,569,870 50.4 
1937.. 39 18,971 2,413,479 5,541,149 42.4 
1936.. 42 20,992 2,979,143 6,839,871 47.2 
1935.. 36 20,276 3,463,110 7,951,014 56.9 
1934.. 43 21,656 3,241,628 7,442,512 49.8 
1933.. 42 20,529 3,231,307 7,418,814 52.4 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Year ending Aug. 31: 


Daily Flour Wheat P. ct. 
Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bus pacity 
1943.. 15 63,214 138,556,169 31,179,188 84.9 
1942.. 15 58,898 11,556,728 26,533,305 65.4 
1941.. 15 58,506 10,381,724 23,835,591 59.1 
1940.. 15 59,094 10,484,189 24,070,842 59.1 


1939.. 16 
1938.. 16 
1937.. 16 
1936.. 16 


59,094 11,193,207 25,698,690 63.1 
84,574 11,275,149 25,886,821 44.4 
84,574 10,070,839 23,121,829 39.7 
91,336 14,484,133 33,254,388 68.3 
1935.. 16 93,884 12,320,258 22,286,307 41.1 
1934.. 16 94,472 13,938,538 32,001,746 46.5 
1933.. 16 108,858 14,808,112 33,998,216 45.3 


SUMMARY BY CROP YEARS 



































No. Output, Ground, 
mills 1942-43— sacks bus 
57 Minnesota* ..... 16,498,733 37,947,088 
25 North Dakota .. 3,085,731 7,158,939 
14 South Dakota 334,061 771,680 
29 Montana ....... 3,308,467 7,477,132 
125 ; 23,226,992 53,548,839 
15 Minneapolis 13,556,169 31,179,188 
27,150 cap. 
140 36,783,161 84,534,027 
No. Output, Ground, 
mills 1941-42— sacks bus 
59 Minnesota* .... 13,359,163 30,671,548 
25 North Dakota .. 2,725,094 6,256,590 
16 South Dakota 442,797 1,016,628 
32 Montana ....... 2,383,601 5,472,556 
132 18,910,655 43,417,322 
15 Minneapolis 11,556,728 26,533,305 
147 30,467,382 69,950,627 
*Includes Duluth-Superior. 
No. Output, Ground, 
mills 1940-41-—- sacks bus 
60 Minnesota* ..... 12,824,272 29,443,489 
25 North Dakota .. 2,454,931 5,636,322 
17 South Dakota .. 464,171 1,065,702 
33 Montana .......» 2,455,943 5,638,642 
135 18,199,317 41,784,155 
15 Minneapolis 10,381,724 23,835,591 
150 28,581,041 65,619,746 
*Includes Duluth-Superior. 
No. Output, Ground, 
mills 1939-40— sacks bus 
66 Minnesota* ..... 12,930,849 29,688,170 
24 North Dakota .. 2,370,210 5,441,810 
16 South Dakota .. 552,103 1,267,583 
32 Montana ....... 2,823,788 6,483,186 
138 18,676,950 42,880,749 
15 Minneapolis .... 10,484,189 24,070,842 
153 29,161,139 66,951,591 
*Includes Duluth-Superior. 
No. Output, Ground, 
mills 1938-39— sacks bus 
70 Minnesota* ..... 13,004,102 29,856,355 
23 North Dakota .. 1,873,497 4,301,401 
16 South Dakota .. 523,906 1,202,844 
32 Montana ....... 2,018,480 6,930,184 
141 17,419,985 42,290,784 
16 Minneapolis 11,193,207 25,698,690 
157 28,193,207 67,989,474 
*Includes Duluth-Superior. 
No. Output, Ground, 
mills 1937-38— sacks bus 
72 Minnesota* ..... 12,098,751 27,777,746 


7 
26 North Dakota .. 1,930,567 4,432,414 








17 South Dakota .. 386,343 887,015 
38 Montana ....... 2,425,988 5,569,870 
153 16,841,649 38,667,045 
16 Minneapolis .... 11,275,149 25,886,821 
169 Grand totals.. 28,116,798 64,553,866 


*Includes Duluth-Superior. 


November 24, 1943 


PRICING METHODS FOR 
PREPARED FLOUR MIXES 
DESCRIBED IN OPA ORDER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
OPA Nov. 23 in Amendment 1 to Regu- 
lation 462 controlling prices of prepared 
flour mixes effective Nov. 27 made the 
following revision: 

(1) An elective pricing method in 
the regulation provided for multiplying 
total direct cost by a mark-up percent- 
age figured under a formula set forth 
in the regulation. This involved use of 
a most closely comparable commodity 
to obtain the proper mark-up over 
direct cost. This action makes it plain 
that the most closely comparable com- 
modity used in the formula cannot have 
a maximum price in excess of 165% of 
direct cost. 

A processor who, prior to this amend- 
ment, has used a comparable commodity 
the maximum price of which exceeded 
165% of direct cost now must refigure 
his maximum price on the basis of 
Amendment No. 1. 

(2) The definitions in the regulation 
of primary distributors and all other 
distributors except wagon wholesalers, 
wholesalers and retailers are changed 
to make it clear that the regulation’s 
pricing methods for such distributors 
apply only to sales for their own ac- 
count and not to sales they may make 
as brokers. 

(3) The requirement that processors 
must supply notice of permitted in- 
creases in their maximum prices, so that 
wholesalers and retailers may refigure 
their maximum prices under the fixed 
mark-up regulations, is changed to allow 
greater latitude in the manner of giving 
the notice, The change in line with that 
being made in other regulations con- 
trolling processor prices, allows the no- 
tice to be given now by attaching it to 
the case or carton being sold further, 
where the sale is direct to a retailer, 
it may be attached to the single large 
shipment or stated on the invoice. 

(4) Where the processor is unable to 
determine his maximum price under the 
regulation, he can deliver to purchasers, 
but he cannot render an invoice or re- 
ceive payment until a maximum price 
has been authorized for him by OPA. 

OPA explained that. these revisions 
were made to prevent a situation pre- 
viously possible, in which a wholesaler 
or retailer might figure his maximum 
price by applying a fixed mark-up to a 
price charged him (under an agreement 
to adjust) that might subsequently be 
authorized at a lower level by OPA 
action. In such an event, there is nothing 
in the fixed mark-up regulations to au 
thorize a refiguring of the wholesale and 
retail maximum price. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NOTHING NEW IN MILLFEED FUTURES 

There is nothing new of record in 
millfeed futures. Prices remain at the 
ceiling, and an urgent demand continues 
for future feed. Nothing, however, is 
being offered. Demand continues for 
the cash feed, but offerings are only 
on a limited scale. 2 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
am Week ending 
Nov. 6 Nov. 13 Nov. -! 
32,225 42,251 28,734 





Five mills ...... 
*Four mills. 








ted 
hi- 


the 


fig- 
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~ Job of Feeding Europe 














(Continued from page’ 31.) 
and not far below Italy’s prewar aver- 
age consumption for food and seed. 

Multifarious modifications have been 
made in European bread grain consump- 
tion, such as resort to high extraction, 
admixtures with other cereals and pota- 
toes, and increased consumption of corn 
and potatoes as such. These economiz- 
ing devices are likely to be retained, in 
changing forms and degrees, while hos- 
tilities continue and for some time there- 
after. In all of the Danube countries 
bread rations have recently been in- 
creased, or restrictions on wheat sales 
relaxed. Further steps of this kind are 
to be expected there and elsewhere on 
the Continent, as the crops are gathered 
in. But the increased bread grain sup- 
plies of the current year will probably 
be mainly employed to release from 
flour milling substantial amounts of feed 
grain that had to be drawn on heavily 
for flour in 1942-43. The feed grains so 
released will be used to check the war- 
time decline of livestock and to bring 
about, if possible, some increases in pig 
and cattle numbers. 

In Nazi dominated countries there is 
unquestionably much malnutrition and 
undernourishment; and some of it, es- 
pecially in urban areas, amounts to 
what may be loosely termed “semi- 
starvation.” From time to time there 
has been some outright starvation in 
restricted areas, as in Greece and Polish 
cities, and among restricted groups else- 
where. Much of this has been attribut- 
able to ruthless Nazi measures affecting 
special groups or whole populations. In 
addition, various degrees of food priva- 
tion are common in Continental Europe, 
but so they are in the United Kingdom, 
where the level of nutrition has never- 
theless been well maintained during the 
war years. Of the present extent of 
numerous forms of destitution—which 
involve housing, fuel, clothing and soap 
as well as food—there are no reliable 
statistical measures. Nor is it possible 
to make more than highly provisional 
estimates of the quantities of food that 
will be ‘necessary to move in, as the 
United Nations enlarge their present 
slight hold on the Continent. 

v ¥ 

In the absence of published official 
data, it is not clear to us how much, 
if at all, flour shipments out of the 
United States have increased above the 
undisclosed level of 1941-42. We be- 
lieve they have increased, and they may 
have exceeded the volume of net exports 
and shipments in the three years ending 
with 1940-41, which ran close to 14,- 
00,000 cwt. Comprehensively consid- 
ered, such external disposition now in- 
cludes (a) commercial exports of flour, 
ground either from domestic wheat or 
from imported wheat milled in bond, 
(b) commercial shipments to Hawaii, 
Alaska and Puerto Rico, (c) govern- 
mental shipments to these and other ter- 
ritories, (d) lend-lease shipments, and 
(e) armed forces’ shipments to bases 
overseas. Under the operation of “lend- 
lease in reverse,” many of our overseas 
forces are fed on British, North African 
and Australian flour. Hence we doubt 
if the expansion in item e has yet at- 
tained large dimensions. Yet it is prob- 
ably on the increase, in view of the 
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recent decision that relief operations 
will be conducted by the armed services 
during the first few months of occupa- 
tion of liberated areas. 

However, Army purchases for current 
consumption and for normal flour stocks 
within the United States, for armed 
forces here or for expected shipment 
overseas, go far toward explaining indi- 
cated increases in output and apparent 
domestic retention in the past year. 
Civilian consumption per capita has 
probably risen above the level of about 
154 lbs that had persisted for several 
years, but any such increase cannot yet 
have been large in percentage terms. 

Gross exports and shipments of United 
States flour seem likely to be consider- 
ably higher in the current year. Ex- 
ports of United States wheat grain must 
have been quite small in 1942-43, and the 
present prospect is that they will con- 
tinue small this year. 

Net exports of wheat and flour, plus 
shipments to possessions, can be expected 
to continue small in 1943-44. A recent 
official forecast put the total at 35,- 
000,000 bus. It seems to us more likely 
that the net total will be smaller; in- 
deed, we deem it probable that imports 
of Canadian and other wheat for feed 
use and milling in bond will exceed 
United States exports of wheat and 
flour. 

The official estimate of feed use of 
wheat in July-June 1942-43 is 310,000,000 
bus, a record volume. This included 
about 100,000,000 fed on farms where 
grown, and 210,000,000 of CCC wheat 
sold at reduced prices for feed use. 
Out of the total of 275,000,000 thus sold 
before June 30, about 65,000,000 had 
not yet disappeared into feed channels 
and was included in the carry-over. 
Recent official forecasts of disposition in 
1943-44, which are rough at best, sug- 
gest total feed use of 425,000,000 bus. 
This includes the 65,000,000 sold for 
such use by June 30, the entire amount 
owned by the CCC on that date, and 
additional domestic and Canadian wheat 
purchased by the CCC for feed use. 
On April 21 the purchase of 7,250,000 
bus of Canadian wheat was reported, 
on June 28 another 2,000,000, and 10,- 
000,000 more were bought in July- 
August. In these two months CCC 
sales for feed use totaled 88,600,000 bus. 

¥ ¥ 

Despite the upsurge in demand for 
wheat for feed, it cannot be to strong- 
ly emphasized that wheat prices in the 
United States, even before the latest 
advances, have been boosted to levels 
abnormally high, considering the abun- 
dance of wheat here, in Canada and in 
the world as a whole. Such prices yield 
wheat growers returns which are ex- 
tremely, unwarrantedly high, and which 
are still being supplemented by conser- 
vation and parity payments. Along with 
similar policies affecting corn, they have 
forced the administration to set support 
prices for “war crops” and hogs much 
higher than would otherwise be necessary 
to induce desired expansion in output. 

These moves have helped to raise costs 
and prices of meat, milk, eggs, and other 
animal products, and impelled the ad- 
ministration to resort to various forms 
of subsidy to reduce retail prices. They 
have well nigh wrecked the system of 
price control, disturbed the flow of 
grain and the marketing of meat animals, 
and are currently responsible for serious 
squeezes between flour price ceilings and 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Fine flours milled from the 
cream of this great Kansas 
wheatfield by millers who 
prize their quality and qual- 
ity-reputation above every 
transient advantage. 


Dependable quality and 
value at fair price. 
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The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


























IT'S IN THE RECORD | | SPILLERS LIMITED 





with 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42° BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





* * | 

Head Office: Cables : 

40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
ROLLED OATS Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 

















OATMEAL 


V 


Ro 


MILL At SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


e x —_ 
in Hood Flour Son 
iis MONTREAL, CANADA 
- pe eo Cable Address: ‘“ForRTGARRY” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley'’s— Riverside 
Mills Limited 


VANC( VER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
HUMBERSTONE «+ MONTREAL - MONCTON 


FICE: VAN 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON SN a EU ee TORONTO, CANADA 


S ae 7 = RS 


PURITY CtaLists nO STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





=n UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED is 













CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 














PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leat Milling Co. Limiter. 











EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods ‘emn-] Co., Limited 


Cable Address SS 





Paw 
“HASTINGS” mi FA CABLE E CODES 
Montreal Ree USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Miils at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 








Sa" >", OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SOO PW 
























































- JUTE - JUTE 4 
we BAGS coro 
. BAGS . BAGS 
COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
a yo , 
} A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited y \ 
a Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC — 
Jince 1857 GEA! See 
/ . a noe ar KEYSTONE 
“SILVERKING” “GREA "+ mu " 
James hichan SON § JONS “a Address: “Woumacs’’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Mi Z / MM T é Oo 
Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN Canadian Hard Spring 
WINNIPEG + CANADA . a Wheat ga Bieraton, in Manitte 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER Terminal pe gp Bus. High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH" Grain Exchange, Winnipeg { Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 



































TURING CO,LTD. 


)- WINNIPEG | 
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the prices that millers have to pay for 
their grist. They have already contrib- 
uted heavily to inflationary pressures, 
and are increasingly weakening resist- 
ance to those pressures. Through in- 
fluence on wheat prices in other coun- 
tries and otherwise, political inflation of 
farm product prices in the United States 
will needlessly increase the drain on 
public treasuries (probably that of the 
United States especially) to provide 
supplies for Allied and relief disposi- 
tion, and will go far toward rendering 
inevitable a postwar collapse of agri- 
cultural prices from inflated levels. 

To reverse this tide, and to put our 
wartime food management on a rational 
calls for outstanding political 
courage in the Congress and the admin- 
istration. 


basis, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PEA-SOYA SOUP FOR RELIEF 
A 5-lb pea-soya dry soup mix is be- 
ing shipped abroad by the Department 
of Agriculture, War Food Administra- 
tion, for relief and rehabilitation feed- 


ing, packed in a newly designed cargo 
space saving delta-seal kraft bag. In- 
structions for preparation of the soup 
are printed in 15 foreign languages. 
The bags are manufactured by Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., for Doughboy Mills, Inc., 
New Richmond, Wis., a prime contrac- 
Each bag is placed in a double 450 
MST cellophane bag and heat sealed. 
Nine 5-lb units are sewn in a heavy 
cotton bag, and this is put in a multi- 
wall Bemis bag, sealed with cloth tape. 


tor. 


Maximum storage is assured by a new 
gassing process developed by Dow Chem- 
ical Co. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FLOUR-USE DEMONSTRATIONS 
Cuicaco, Inu.—The milling industry 


took some new ideas to an old institu- 
tion recently when Miss See Rice, Wheat 
Flour Institute representative, presented 
at Queen’s 


This school 


a flour-use demonstration 
College, Charlotte, N. C. 
dates back to Colonial times and accord- 
ing to history it was so named in order 
to secure the approval of the King to- 
ward the development of higher education 
The 


faculty 


among the women of the Colonies. 
students and 
the 
Miss Rice also gave three demonstrations 
at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Since this college 


home economics 


members witnessed demonstration. 


has the only home 
economics course offered in the state, she 
had a chance to tell her story to large 
groups of interested students and faculty 
members. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BULLETIN DESCRIBES NEW WHEATS 


MANHATTAN, Kansas.—Two recently 
introduced varieties of hard winter 
wheat—Comanche and Pawnee—are de- 


scribed in a recent publication of the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Comanche is a selection in the fifth 
generation following the cross Oro xX 
Tenmarq and was produced by plant 
breeders at the Kansas station. 
Was produced by plant breeders at the 


Pawnee 


Kansas and Nebraska stations and was 
selected from a hybrid population aris- 
ing from the cross Kawvale X Tenmargq. 

Results of milling and baking tests, as 
Well as yield and other agronomic data 
‘re presented in the bulletin which may 
be obtained from the Bulletin Depart- 
ment, Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Manhattan. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


J 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada's 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


POS - SSS OOS OFS FSS OS OS 


S55 


SOSOOSSSSS 





R. C.:PRATT 
Exporter 


FLOUR, 
68 





Kiang Street, East 


TORONTO, CANADA 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


CEREALS, FEEDS 





Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators © 








BAGS 





COTTON 


CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


ee VANCOUVER 


Successors to 





THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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She 
ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











et eee 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





es te SN I oo oo a san yea cada saabved $4,904, 187 
ee Seer eee ere 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 








Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chica 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin - . Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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MIRACLE 


Discouraged by the failure of the Rus- 
sian campaign, Hitler went to see a 
crystal gazer to ask him about the out- 
come of the battle. 

“There are two ways to beat the Rus- 
sians,” said the crystal gazer. “One is 
the ordinary way, the other is by a 
miracle. ‘To make myself clear: if all 
the angels of heaven would come to 
earth and join forces with the German 
army, and shoulder to shoulder, with 
flaming swords flay the Russians in an 
irresistible offensive, there I see a pos- 
sibility of conquering the Russians.” 

“All right,” asid the fuehrer, “that’s 
the miracle. Now how about the ordi- 
nary way?” 

“You misunderstand me,” said the 
clairvoyant, “that’s the ordinary way. 
If the German army were to beat the 
Russians without the help of the angels 
that would be the miracle!” 

¥ ¥ 
DEAF? 

He proposed to her, but she didn’t 
hear him, so he showed her an eight- 
carat diamond ring and she heard him. 
She was not stone deaf. 

v v 
THAT'S ONE WAY 

Leon.—How can one gain weight? 

Joe—Jump out of the attic window, 
and you'll come down plump. 


¥ ¥ 


DON'T WORRY 
“I’m sorry I haven’t a dime,” said the 
lady as she handed the street car con- 
ductor a $10 bill. 
“Don’t worry, madam,” he replied, po- 
litely. “You're going to have 99 of them 
in a couple of minutes.” 


YY 


DEW TELL 


Old ‘Timer, the Induction Officer, was 
questioning a young recruit: “Are you 
married?” 

“No, sir,” answered the young fellow. 
“But I'm engaged, and that’s as good 
as married.” 

“It’s better, if you only knew it!” 

¥ ¥ 
COMPLIMENTARY 

John.—You dance wonderfully well. 

Emma.—I wish I could say the same 
about you. 

John.—You could, if you could lie 
as I do. 

¥ ¥ 
QUICK ON THE COMEBACK 

“And now,” said the sweet young thing 
to the salesman, who had just put the 
car through its paces, “show me _ the 
depreciation. I hear it’s very heavy on 
these cars.” 

“As a matter of fact, madam,” re- 
plied the salesman, who was nothing if 
not quick on the comeback, “we found it 
a source of worry, so had it removed.” 


“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


390 So.UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


roreicN FJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 





Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 
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McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 

: : Cheshire 60a Constitution Street, Leit! 

LONDON-—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 08000 Gratien Steet, Sehita 
M.S » > E. A. @ 
eens” stablished 1870 =| A. VAUGHAN THOMAS ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. nati (GLASGOW) LTD. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT FLOUR INFORTERS 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS Subscription Reow, 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
pay Saleem. LONDON, E. C. 3 Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: ‘““GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 
cable Address: “Donreacu,**tonton | PILLMAN & PHILLIPS WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
LTD. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. citi FLOUR IMPORTERS 41 Constitution Ste LEITH 
onstitution o9 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Baltic Chambers GLASGOW Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
52, Mark Lane, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 50 Wellington Street 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST Cede didi Cree Cables: ‘‘Pxiuip,”” Dundee 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. ROBERT NEILL, LTD. D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS FLOUR IMPORTERS tuponrans oF 
and FLOUR FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
17, Corn ee — ee ty ye Pa LONDON. E.C.3 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 prem sccri ‘aaah da 25 
‘hihi 9 Brunswick Street. LIVERPOOL — LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: Coventry,” London . et Street ow Branches: Belfast and Dublin DUBLIN —_—" 

J. M. & C, M. HAMM FORD & LAW ROBERT CARSON & CO. | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 

co - CRAWFORD & *. LTD. FLOUR IMPORTERS 

WALKERS, NSER & HAMM No. 8 South Coll Street, 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 oe See eee NBERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Subscription Room and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: Code: 

Cable Address: ‘“‘Alkers,’’ London. Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,'’ Glasgow “VIGILANT” Riverside 

FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
— The Feedman’s Q Sup and Sol 
weekly FLOUR MERCHANTS Through 
118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. new Sp ap er 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 W A N qT A D S 
. . CO, I. F. business much preferred. ane ae 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff $2.00 per year Getic iia, “Quammanen® Qheesse THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Low Grades and We are always in the Market for S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Millfeed Hard and Soft Wheat Flours a H. BLAKE 
Flour Mill Agents 
I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY &" 
Minneapolis, Minn. 420 Lexington Ave. | NEW YORK CITY Produce Exchange NEW YORK r | OU Re 
Representing 
A Johnson-Herbert & Co. = F L O U R . Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
Broker and Merchandiser 
F I oO U R 7 DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated ° 
NEW YORK BOSTON. Members N. Y. Produce Setenp Produce Exch NEW YORK 
F Prod Ex. - NEW YOR 
a — PHILADELPHIA New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. — 
Low Grades ans Second Clears HUBERT J. HORAN PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
2% Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


CRETE, NEB. 


THE CRETE MILLS 











|? 





~. of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitte Co., Inman, Kan. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co.........56+. 6 Fisher & Fallgatter ....ccccccccccsccccse '8 Se. Ge Oe ec cccaweesesencnes 28 
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MILLER CARRIES A DOUBLE BURDEN 


Today’s conditions are tremendously increasing the demands on the miller’s 








time and energy. 
In addition to his regular production responsibilities, he may be plagued 
3 with manpower shortage, transportation delays, inability to secure new equip- 
ment or to get old equipment repaired and other troublesome problems. 
He needs all the assistance that can be given him in his big task of getting 
3 maximum production to help meet America’s food demands. 
Fortunately, problems of color improvement, maturity and enrichment need 
: not be a serious burden to the miller. With the help of 
Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-.-A, you can pro- 
duce a flour brilliantly white, well-matured, and properly 


10 enriched with essential nutrients. * oNa- 103 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


Give us this day... 


You were there...remember 2? You could hardly 


wait until the short words of grace were said. All 
they meant was an impatient pause before the roast 
chicken, mashed potatoes with rich yellow gravy, 
good bread and vegetables. 

If you thought about the familiar words at all, 
“sive us this day our daily bread” meant good food 
and plenty of it, abundance from a fertile land where 
hunger was rare and starvation incredible. A special 
meaning because you lived in America. 


Now we hear those words again. And _ because 


they are spoken by haggard creatures forced to live 
on bark and leaves, they must move the heart of 
that portion of the world that still calls itself human. 
It’s from our fields and factories that the bread to 
rescue and sustain them must come. 

Just ahead of us looms the stupendous job of 
helping to feed the exhausted victims of the Axis. 
In all humility, we at General Mills consider it our 
duty to make better foods from the products of our 
fields and to make more of them available. All our 


efforts are devoted to that task... now. 





